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CHAPTER ONE 


Steve Penn entered the general offices of Cooper & 
Greer and went directly to his desk. Even after three 
months he felt like a complete stranger. Very few of 
the established investigators paid 


any heed. In 
fact, most insisted on treating him as their messenger- 
boy. 


A note lay on his blotter which said: See Mr Cooper 
at once. He considered how long to delay the meeting, 
wondering what on earth he’d done wrong now. A NO 
SMOKING sign above his head did not stop him from 
lighting a cigarette. If the other employees could 
indulge their vices so could he. 


Denise, from reception, entered the large office and 
approached. ‘The boss is furious about something, 
Steve,’ she said. ‘I’d get in there fast.’ She winked 
and shook her trim hips, heading for the loo. 


So l'm fired, Steve thought, and stubbed his butt 
in an ashtray. A certain regret filled him as he hurried 
to Cooper’s door and knocked. He liked the job 
although he was discovering it did not measure up to 
expectations. In a way, he’d been brainwashed by the 
television and movies—by watching “Public Eye” and 
“Harry O.”. 


Cooper's voice broke his reverie and he entered " 
the inner sanctuary. Steve recognized the 


thinking 


behind the boss’s choice of furniture. Plush leather 


chairs, an enormous desk, cocktail cabinet, files galore 
gave off an atmosphere of affluence. One calculated 
to put prospective clients under Cooper’s thumb. 


‘Sit down, Steve,’ Adam Cooper said and waved 
at a chair drawn up near the desk. 


He’s not in a bad mood, Steve thought quickly 
and automatically reached for his cigarette packet. 


‘Have one of mine A box slid across the gold- 
trimmed leather desktop. A smile suggested this would 
be a man-to-man chat. ‘How are you getting along 
on the Filbert account?” 


Blowing smoke, Steve nodded casually. ‘Not bad. 
I’ve collected about two thousand of their outstand- 
ing debts and traced three TV sets.’ 


Cooper seemed well pleased with this report and 
leant back in his chair. He was a tall, broad- 
shouldered man in his late fifties. Piercing grey eyes 
matched his thinning, greying hair and the clipped 
bristling moustache above sensual lips. ‘Now, let’s talk 
about your past, Steve,’ he said easily, gazing at 
the ceiling. ‘The personnel file says you were a skin- 
head.. 


Steve interrupted quickly. ‘| haven't been to a 
football game in a year,’ he stressed. 


‘Don’t get uptight,’ Cooper told him. ‘There’s not 
a damned thing wrong having your fling as a kid. 


remember how | acted before the war...’ He 
grinned, shrugged off his own actions. ‘I have a valid 
reason for asking about your braces-and-boots history. 
Did you ever engage in aggro for the sake of kicks?’ 
Steve cocked his head and considered the ques- 
tion logically. ‘No—not just for kicks,’ he admit- 
ted after a pause. ‘I got caught up in a few football 


fights and the like but | didn’t go Pakki-bashing.’ 
‘Good!’ Cooper remarked. ‘Do you follow soccer?’ 


‘Only on the telly and newspapers." 
Tell me what you know about Chelterton . . 


Steve enthused then. ‘First Division this year. They 
could surprise the big guns by their style of play. 
What I’ve read about their ground expansion plans 
I'd guarantee they'll spend a bomb buying more 
players, too.’ 


‘Right!’ Cooper appeared satisfied. ‘Roger Coch- 
rane, the Chelterton chairman, is a personal friend of 
mine. He wants to make sure his club does not get 
a reputation for attracting young louts. The signs 
during their promotion run were that unsavoury ele- 
ments had started attending the home games. We— 
Cooper & Greer—have been invited to suggest a 
method of policing the terraces ...’ 


Steve couldn’t help it. He whistled in astonish- 
ment. 


‘Do you think these hooligans can be stopped?’ 
Cooper asked, ignoring the interruption. 


‘Maybe,’ Steve allowed. ‘But can’t the fu... er, 
police do it?’ 


‘You should realise the difficulties more than most,’ 
Cooper replied firmly, fixing his employee with those 
hard grey eyes. 


THIS IS MY BIG OPPORTUNITY, STEVE MUSED. IF | REFUSE 
TO TACKLE THE PROJECT I'LL GET THE SACK. 


‘I’m not trying to railroad you, Steve,’ the boss 
said amicably. ‘You’ve heard the problem. Go home 
and sleep s on it. Come see me tomorrow morning 
with a decision and...’ the grey eyes twinkled mis- 


chievously next, ‘a solution?’ As the youth got to 
his feet the man added: ‘For your information, | 
won't hold it against you if the answer is a definite 
“no”. A guy has to know his limitations.’ 


Leaving the office, Steve caught the limitations in- 
ference. He’d been warned in no uncertain terms that 
either he took the Chelterton job or find a new pro- 
fession. In a nice way, but still boiling down to the 
Same non-choice. 


By eight-thirty he was knocking on Debbie Locke’s 
front door, ready for encouragement. Fish-and-chips 
stuck in his throat and the beer in “The Fox” tasted 
like yesterday's sweaty socks. Trust 


to be offered 

the one job he didn’t want. Anything else the agency 
handled would have appealed. But not a security 
chore when old mates could be involved. 


Debbie saw his confusion in a single glance and 
stepped back with the door held wide open. ‘You're 
late,’ she chided. ‘We said we’d be at Frank’s.. 


Steve frowned. Hearing the door shut behind him 
he waited until the girl came round in front of him 
and kissed her, holding her in a tight clinch. Finally 
releasing her he sighed, asked, ‘Can’t we skip the 
party? There’s something ...’ 


‘| understand, Steve,’ she whispered and squeezed 
his hand. ‘Your job?’ 


They entered a medium-sized living room taste- 
fully decorated. A few ornaments immediately caught 
Steve’s eye, filled 


with warmth. Trust his Debbie 
to display them openly. Presents from her best boy! 


A picture on the mantelpiece brought back 
memories. There he was in his skinhead gear and 
Debbie in hers. Arms round one another and a chalked 
WALLIS BOOT BOYS proudly across a brick 
wall. 


‘| told you | was going to make changes,’ Debbie 
said, advancing into the middle of the room. ‘Like it? 
Or have | gone overboard?’ 


‘Terrific,’ Steve said, meaning it. ‘Just like you.’ He 
took in the dress, her ash-blonde flowing hair, blue 
eyes and fabulous figure. ‘Sorry, luv—but | couldn’t 
take Frank’s bloody yelling tonight.’ 


Debbie laughed and whirled, displaying long legs. 
‘Who cares—maybe | can help you, Steve.’ She col- 
lapsed on a sofa and patted the space beside her. ‘At 
this stage we surely can discuss future prospects?’ 
Steve grinned and sat his bottom on part of her 
dress. He always felt silly in a suit, white shirt, tie. 
He loved the freedom offered by casual clothes— 
jeans and loose jacket and Hush-Puppies. He got 
a cigarette going, lifted his rear to let Debbie pull 
her voluminous skirt free. At twenty-four he had 
reached a cross-roads. An ex-skin with prospects 
but “tainted” by the past. An individual partly unable 
to accept that ambitious youth had to be confined 
within specific walls whilst admitting—only to him- 
self—that the older generations had the experience, 
the contacts to make success more than a word ina 
dictionary. 


‘I’ve got beer in the fridge,’ Debbie said. 


‘God—no! | had one in “The Fox” and it’s creating 
hell in my guts.’ 


‘You're worried?’ Debbie looked more worried. 
‘Damned right! Cooper’s asked me to stop the little 


Chelterton bleeders from giving the ground a bad 
name!’ 


Debbie twisted to confront her fiance. Every fibre 
of her sympathised with him. ‘But...’ she blurted. 
‘But what about Ken and Eric?’ 


Somewhere way back, Steve had heard about a 
certain William Penn who had founded the Quaker 
state of Pennsylvania. According to his granddad 
their branch of the family had a tenuous affiliation 
but he seriously doubted this. Knowing what his dad 
had been and how he turned out he couldn’t associate 
a Quaker with skinhead mentality. But, fact was 
often stranger than fiction and so... ‘They'll see 
how things have changed,’ he said, packed full of 
pioneering spirit. ‘We've all got to accept pro- 
gress. 


‘You fake!’ Debbie laughed and flung her arms 
round him. ‘I happen to love you, Steve Penn—and, 
one day soon, we'll get married in a church. None of 
your civil bunk for me. Church or nothing! ’ 


‘In white, | Suppose,’ Steve said, winking. 


‘In white—and | don’t need your bloody insinua- 
tions, either! So we've had it a few times—does that 
make me less a virgin than Betty White or Ruth 
Stevenson?’ 


Steve’ relented and relaxed, settling back against 
the cushions on her new sofa. Twenty-four hours made 
an awful difference in the life of a girl on the kerb- 
stone of marriage. ‘I want to talk this out with you, 
Debbie.’ 


‘l'II put the kettle on and then...’ She got to her 
feet, bent over him swiftly and kissed his lips. ‘When 
| think about how we used to be,’ she said. ‘Mind 


you, there are no regrets. We had fun and... well, 
didn’t that old bastard deserve the kick in his balls?’ 


Steve pulled a face, humorously. ‘He did—but 
forget what was and t 


what can be.’ He dismissed 

her with a wave, recalling the incident. The blame 
had been his, entirely. Debbie’s intervention had been 
on his behalf. God, how he’d always wished that day 
could have been re-lived. A few beers too many and 
wham—an argument. With skin-mates on all sides 
he’d been forced to have a showdown, much against 

' the grain. The old boy hadn’t done anything to upset 
him yet... He’d swung a punch only to find the 
oldster was fitter, more used to terrace battles. He’d 
been clobbered good and true until Debbie landed 
that injurious toe to the vitals. 


Waiting for the tea, Steve counted 


elf a lucky 

bastard to have a girl like Debbie. He knew a lot of 
ex-skins who'd give their left arm for a woman her 
equal. His sort had grown up in an atmosphere of 
football aggro and running wildness that, unfor- 
tunately, hadn’t been curbed even yet. He didn’t count 
the young thugs who now disrupted football games 

as Skinheads or even brothers one generation removed. 
His crowd had loved their soccer. Enjoyed goals and 
the thrill of a contest battled out in midfield regard- 
less of the result. Oh, sure—they’d gone on the ramp- 
age occasionally. Been stirred to violence. Been aggra- 
vated to take it out on this or that town. But, always, 
there’d been this feeling for football. The need to 
associate with favourite players. Especially, the cry- 
babies and off-the-ball-merchants. 


Football... The game had undergone drastic 
change. Many people tried to argue this or that reason 
for its decline but few of those responsible for sup- 
posedly providing a paying public with the main in- 
gredient, entertainment, had come forward to a 


t 

that they—and they alone—were the culprits. Players, 
especially. Managers and club boards next. In Steve’s 
estimation the players lacked the finer s 


. The 

trend to shirt-tugging, blatant fouling and tantrums 
seemed of more importance to them than increasing 
their knowledge of ball control. Managers ran scared 
of failure to reach the dizzy heights of league domi- 
nation. And directors only gave a damn when they 
could puff through cigar smoke about their front- 
runners. A vicious circle and the poor supporters got 
the thin edge of every wedge; like freezing in the 
middle of winter, soaked in early and late season 
games, and always being compelled to stand .. . stand 
... stand. 


‘A penny for ’em,’ Debbie said as she brought a 
tray into the room. 


Steve shrugged, grinned. His handsome, if slightly 
rugged, face lost the grimness of his thoughts. Dark 
hair bounced Brylcreem-ishly. ‘Not worth it,’ he said, 
helping to pull a coffee table closer to the sofa. 


The girl looked at him, frowned. ‘You’re putting on 
weight,’ she accused. 


‘Five pounds in two weeks.’ He did the honours 
pouring 


milk 


and adding sugar, left her to decide when 
tea. should be served. His mother had instilled in 


that old bit about letting the leaves have adequate 
time to exude their goodness. ‘I’ve been reading a 
book on weight for height,’ he continued as Debbie 
viewed his athletic body with expressed alarm. 
‘According to the charts | can do with another six 
pounds...’ 


‘Forget that rubbish!’ 
‘You're not impressed?’ 


‘Man, you’re the lean and hungry type,’ she said. 
‘| could have a dozen fat slobs here for tea every 
night of the week but —’ 


He bent across and took her hand in his. ‘But you 
happen to be crazy for me?’ 


Debbie laughed and poured the tea. ‘Steve—don’t 
pay any attention to those 


d of books. Believe me— 
you're wonderful as you are. No...’ and she impishly 
handed — 


a cup, ‘as you were! ’ 
For six-one he didn’t 
think 


he rated a fat slob 

tag. However, what Debbie wanted Debbie would get 
—within reason, naturally. ‘What should | do about. 
Cooper’s request?' he asked, switching subjects 
swiftly. 


Cup poised at her mouth the girl dropped her ban- 
tering tension-relieving tactics. ‘One question, Steve— 


if you do what he wants will it make a difference to 
your career?’ 


‘I'd say so! If | refuse I’m out in the bloody cold!’ 
‘Then, accept! ’ 
‘Just like that?’ he asked, amazed. 


Setting cup into saucer, Debbie showed a wisdom 
far beyond past and age. ‘We want our kids to have 
everything our folks didn’t give us, Steve. You’ve got 
to settle into a work rut. Something you’re happy 
doing. I’m not harping but you’ve told me over and 
over again how much you like being an enquiry agent 
So, okay—be one. A damned good one! '" 


‘There’s a sneaky, selfish digging there,’ Steve 
said. 


‘Bloody right!’ Debbie smiled innocently and sipped 
her tea. Bright eyes dared him to contradict over 
the uptilted cup. Blue eyes, angelic as the old fable 
went but in her case very, very "naughty”. ‘We're 
getting married—and that’s a fact! You’re on my 
hook, Steve Penn. Therefore, you think plural and 
remember we're going . to have a family. A big 
family 


‘According to my income,’ Steve wailed. 


‘Which brings us back to Cooper and this Chelter- 
ton thing,’ Debbie said, triumphantly. ‘You can make 
these little bleeders knuckle down, Steve. For cry- 
ing out loud, ask Cooper for an expense account 
and talk to our old mates. There’s Ken and Eric for 
a Start. i.’ 


Steve snorted. ‘Those bastards! They enjoy putting 
the boot in.’ 


‘Why?’ 


‘cause they get a kick out of seeing somebody 
writhing in agony! ’ 


Debbie waved aside his logic. ‘They’re no different 
than a bunch of other ex-skins, Steve. They haven't 
found a niche yet so they keep going to the matches 
and think that aggro is the ultimate in way-out thrills.’ 
Steve finished his tea, gave due consideration to 
what Debbie had said. The more he cogitated the 
more he began to accept her surmise. He progressed 
to a dream-state, seeing himself as Cooper’s right- 
hand man. A bloke sitting on top of a football pile. 


‘How about telling me what’s going on inside that 
complicated brain?’ Debbie asked. 


‘Sorry,’ Steve replied. ‘Look, honey—can we cut 
it short?’ 


Under other circumstances Debbie would have been 
furious. Now, she forgave what had been a day-long 
build-up to a night of some excitement—the party at 
Frank’s, coming back here, a cuddle and, undoubt- 
edly, most of the night thrashing around her bed 
with Steve proving his manhood. ‘Go home,’ she 
said. ‘Sleep on it. But for God’s sake remember we've 
got to make out somehow and you can do whatever 
is in your mind to do!’ 


Steve gave a wry smile and kissed her briefly. ‘| am 
sorry, Debbie .. 


‘Everything’s going to be all right. Don’t worry,’ 
she told him, hands pushing at his chest when he kept 
pressing against her willingness. ‘I wish you’d stop 
that—I haven’t the will-power to refuse.’ 


The urge vanished. Steve stood back and admitted 
his confusion by nodding absently. ‘I'll see you to- 
morrow. ' 


‘Telephone me,’ Debbie said, firmly. 
The fu 


and, especially, the display of gifts 

and that ‘‘ancient’ photograph mocked him. Brought 
home his age and his promise to marry this marvellous 
female. ‘The minute I’ve finished 


talking 


to Cooper,’ 
he said. 


‘Do that! ’ Debbie kissed his cheek. ‘And | love you, 
silly!’ 

When he reached home, Steve had already come to 
a fragile decision. He needed the night’s sleep to put 
some strength around the opening sentences he in- 
tended to speak at Cooper. At being the operative 
word. . 


The house was dark arid empty. He felt hungry and 
restless, unwilling to sit down and construct a sand- 
wich. Finally, he settled for a glass of milk and some 
leftover pork off the refrigerated plate. His taste-buds 
did not rejoice, neither did they complain. There 
were other things to dwell upon. He decided at that 
moment not to eat more. Rubbing his stomach he got 
to his feet and carefully wrapped the remaining morsel 
in foil and stored it in the fridge. Funny how his guts 
roiled when he had an emotional or major problem 
to conquer. 


The hell with it, he thought and headed upstairs 
for his comfortable bed. Tomorrow would take care 
of itself. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Counting the cost, Robert Cochrane figured the 
bank overdraft worthwhile as he gazed at Chelterton’s 
new-look ground. When their team took the field for 
the first time in Division One loyal supporters would 
see how the board of directors had tried to make 
promotion more than a mere statistic. 


Workmen rolled out the turf covering an under-soil 
heating unit. Skeletonial supports for the big grand- 
stand rose ghostily in the air. Lighting pylons to out- 
bright any other league ground took shape. Even 
the partial covering rising over “The Nick” end had 
reached a stage of realization. 


A frown crossed Cochrane's face. “The Nick” was 
a serious problem. Like Liverpool’s famous “Kop” 
and Chelsea’s “Shed” he could always count on fana- 
tical support there—and a helluva lot of trouble, too. 


God, he loved the loyal fans who gathered in “The 
Nick” every week-end. And he loathed the little 
bastards whose notion of sport consisted of putting 
the boot in. In the jungle of soccer’s top teams he did 
not intend to have Chelterton’s name associated with 
hooliganism. 


Glancing at his wristwatch he wondered where 
the blazes Cooper’s man had gone. He did not like 
to be kept waiting. Football was his first love but 
running a business meant the wherewithal to plough 
back into this club. He grunted, strode down the 
incline from the directors’ box. 


Steve Penn saw the man’s features and flung his 
eyebrows in the air. A load of turf had delayed him 
but excuses did not count when late for any appoint- 
ment. He forgot the argument with a sour lorry- 
driver and hurried forward. ‘Mr Cochrane?’ he asked, 
smiling weakly. ‘I’m Steve Penn—Mr Cooper told me 
LO dia 


Cochrane checked his watch a second time. ‘To be 
here by ten-thirty!' The man harrummped. ‘Come 
with me, Steve.’ 


I’m in, Steve thought. When a bloke called you by 
Christian name it had to mean something more than 
the boot. He followed Cochrane back up the incline, 
into a semi-finished series of plush box seats with 
private bar being built at the rear of the glass-enclosed 
spaciousness. This was his first experience of the style 
to which directors had become used and he liked the 
feeling permeating him. One day... 


Cochrane caught the admiration, the puffing chest. 
He recognized the signs. Recalled the day he’d taken 
his first tentative step up the money ladder. ‘You 
think you can beat the thugs?’ he asked. 


‘I'll have a go,’ Steve replied. 
‘How?’ 


Glancing at “The Nick” and the reason for its 
appellation—the grim, grey walls of Walliston Prison 
less than a hundred yards in the background—Steve 
said: ‘The trouble-makers are young, misguided louts. 
| was a Skinhead and | should know about aggro and 
all that stuff. If we’re to keep the terraces free of 
terrorism then the little monsters have to be aware 
of the pitfalls facing them should they go wild.’ 


‘Wild?’ Cochrane asked with a wide grin. He liked 
Steve's initial approach. There’d been a period when 
he had been called “wild”. Long before he got sense 
and discovered that ambition and success bought its 
own life style. 


“Wild,’ Steve repeated studiously. ‘Getting worked 
up to fever-pitch. Taken in by bloody yobbos on the 
field.’ 


This didn’t go down with the board chai 
‘| 
resent that.’ 

‘Don’t—all players are sportsmen at heart,’ Steve 
explained. ‘Some more than the rest—but give ‘em 
a chance to foul or get away with a professional 


“tactic” and they encourage their fans to do the same. 
It’s dog following bitch and vice versa ! ’ 


‘You're quite a character,’ Cochrane admired. 
‘I’m' a realist with some education,’ Steve said. 
‘Some?’ 


‘I’ve often wished I’d paid more attention in the 
classroom,’ Steve said. 


‘Don’t we all in later life,’ Cochrane mused. ‘Now, 
young man—supposing | leave this matter in your 
hands can I go to bed at nights and believe Chelterton 
won't be the laughing stock of the league?’ 


‘l'Il promise one 


, Steve said. 

‘Which is?’ 

‘Anybody wanting to put the boot in anywhere on 
“The Nick” will get what he deserves! ’ 


‘How about away games? Can you offer the same 
guarantee?’ 


‘I'll do my best, sir! ’ 


‘And that’s all anybody can do,’ Cochrane said, 
placing an arm round Steve's shoulders. ‘You’re a 
credit to your employer. A credit to yourself. If | 
had a son he’d be your type which is my way of telling 
you you’re Okay, boy.’ 


Steve went away from Chelterton’s ground walk- 
ing tall and straight. Finding a fair and honest man 
these days was like looking for the proverbial needle 
in an enormous haystack. He believed Cochrane 
was his needle. His honest, fair man. Determined 
now to give the job his utmost he reported to Cooper 
& Greer and then, flushed by a self credited personal 
victory, he drove to an old haunt... 


The building brought back some bitter memories. 
Nothing had changed. The caf6 still looked like a 
lorry-driver’s cheap stop-over. A “greasy spoon” 
where slopped tea spilled from a saucer. Where the 
HOT STEAK & KIDNEY PIE had been crisped 
to a cinder or came cold and indigestible. Where 
the chips with everything sogged and gagged and 
caused more halts for vomiting than stops for natural 
relief. 


A couple of bikes and three mopeds warned Steve 
in advance that some things had undergone new 


g. Some new faces would be inside. 


Marje took her eyes from the till and beamed! 
as Steve pushed into the place. At forty-four she 
loved the asides and passes the boys gave across her 
“safe” counter. Oh, she’d been a “bit” in her day. 
A raver. Many a bloke had blown his week’s wages 


entertaining her on a Saturday night. ‘Stevel’ she 
shouted, remembering him fondly. 


‘Hi, Marje.’ Steve continued down the caf6. 


‘Bloody bastard!’ Marje muttered, smothering her 
customer’s bangers and mash in yesterday’s re-fried 
onions. 


Ken Hayman forked peas into his mouth and 
motioned for Steve to join him. “Suede” hair and an 
old Crombie lying on the seat told what Ken had 
been; still was. ‘The old bag,’ Ken laughed bitterly. 
‘She likes ’em young.’ 

‘Screw her!’ Steve said, dismissing Marje from the 
conversation. ‘Have you got a job yet?’ 


Digging into a mixture that went under the name 
Of “Cottage Pie” on the blackboard menu, Ken’s 
features underwent terrible contortions. ‘Naw—l’m 
drawing social security.’ 

‘If | could offer you a Saturday number would you 
be interested?’ 


‘How much and what doing?’ 


Steve turned his head aside. He could not bear to 
watch anybody torment his stomach with this terrible 
food. ‘I’m not sure about the pay yet. Take my word 
you'll get a fair shake.’ 

‘Doing what?’ Ken repeated, pushing his plate 
away. 

‘Patrolling “The Nick” 

‘Thank you, bloody no |’ 

‘Why not?’ 

Ken leant on the unclean table and thrust his thin 
face at Steve. ‘ ‘cause | ain’t in favour of having 


my brains kicked out, is why not!’ 


‘You won’t be alone,’ Steve pressed. ‘Fact is, mate 
—l’m on the job for my agency. Whatever | say 
goes and the chances are we'll recruit about fifteen 
blokes ...’ 


‘Fifteen or fifty makes no matter,’ Ken said and 
lit a make-your-own which he took from a flat tin 
box. ‘You’re still a skin at heart, Steve,’ he said 
seriously then. ‘You can’t go against old mates and 
aggro! ’ 


Steve helped himself to one of Ken’s hand-rolled 
cigarettes. ‘Maybe you and Eric feel times haven’t 
changed,’ he said. ‘But they have! These boot-thugs 
we get today don’t know the meaning of skinheads. 
They’re a bunch of little yobbos trying to be men 
faster than school leaving-age. They haven’t any guts 
for a real aggro. If there isn’t forty of them against 
one they fold like jelly.’ 


‘And what makes you think they won’t have forty 
against me, mate? ’ Ken asked. 


Steve grinned. He could recall the old days clearly. 
Ken hadn’t exactly been the most courageous skin. 
He’d been one of the mob, hanging back until he 
knew their aggro had a ninety percent chance of 
succeeding. ‘lIl give you protection,’ he generously 
allowed. ‘You and Eric can be a team—that should 
make you feel better.’ 


Ken Hayman sulked. So what if he wasn’t brave, 
he thought. He’d survived without broken bones, 
broken head; lived on security payments. He hadn’t 
been forced to take a job in some factory. He could 
afford to eat at Marje’s, see every game Chelterton 
played—home and away—and have a small room of 
his own. 


Steve took a fiver from his pocket, expenses given 
to i 
that morning by Mr Cooper. ‘Here—there’s 
your first sub,’ he told Ken. ‘I also promise not to 
file your name when I make out my swindle-sheet.. ’ 
He winked. ‘That means the social security won’t know 
you're earning.’ 


Hayman’s eyes lit up tilt. This he could understand. 
A fiddle... 


‘So?’ Steve asked softly. 


‘Okay—but only one game! If things get too rough 
| quit, see?’ 


‘Suits me!’ Steve waved to Marje as he left, got a 
few swear words tossed at his retreating back. He 
cared nothing for his past associations in the cafe. 
Least of all, Marje. Oh, sure—he’d had a brief en- 
counter with the slop-counter sex-pot way back. Be- 


fore Debbie, that was. But not since. And he’d come 
a long way up the ladder from those early, mistaken 
days. He now knew what good food tasted like and 
how important it was for a guy to have a community 
standing. Like a decent job and a woman who 
genuinely cared for her fellow. He’d been smart, 
thanks to one letter written by his favourite author. 
And that at a moment of decision ... 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Chelterton’s opposition for their opening game had 
shown in pre-season “friendlies” a willingness to 
indulge in hooliganism. The police recognized the 
need for strong deterrent action which did not make 
Steve Penn’s job any easier. It was his opinion that 
a vital element had been overlooked. 


Inspector Eley did not condone private agents 
taking it upon themselves to control crowds, and 
that meant at a soccer game or a pop festival. 


But thanks to Cochrane’s standing with the law 
enforcement task force, Steve was able to present his 
views. ‘You've left out the coach station,’ he said 
after a swift study of Eley’s flag-dotted city map. 
‘Look...’ and he touched several flag clusters. ‘These 
are your men held in reserve. And here are the patrols 
who-are supposed to ensure that the gangs coming 
from the railway station are kept on the move. But 
take this route. . .' and his forefinger traced a wind- 
ing path through “paper” streets. ‘Not a bloody dog 
anywhere,’ he ended. 


‘| don’t use dogs unless the situation deteriorates 
to a near-riot,’ Eley said contemptuously. 


‘You should,’ Steve said. ‘Dogs are the one thing 
these yobbos respect! ’ 


Eley glared. ‘Are you using dogs inside the 
ground?’ 


‘Not me,’ Steve grinned. ‘I don’t want your lot lay- 
ing a charge against me.’ 


The inspector stuffed tobacco into a worn pipe. 
He belonged to the old school, the regular army and 
a foundless belief that the uniform was a deterrent in 
itself. ‘Take my advice, son,’ he said, kindly enough, 
though officious in mannerism. ‘Tell Cochrane you’re 
leaving this to the Force.’ 


‘| can’t,’ Steve said sorrowfully. ‘I didn’t want 
the bloody job but now I’ve agreed there isn’t any- 
body who’11 stop me doing what | feel is right for my 
employer.’ He smiled wanly. ‘I’m not against you, In- 
spector—I’m a slob making a living best | can.’ 


Eley respected the younger man’s truthfulness. 
He had never been one to accept the private army 
theory advanced by some who mistrusted the cur- 
rent police ability to control demonstrators and foot- 
ball thugs. He liked to retain a measure of “domina- 
tion” over all those who professed to be working 
for the law! ‘Just what are your plans?’ he asked, 
scratching a match on his battered desk. 


Watching huge clouds of smoke billow from the 
ancient pipe, Steve said, ‘I’m using blokes who had 
experience of aggro... er, terrace fighting. They'll 
sort out the malcontents inside the ground but it’s 
your duty to protect the town.’ 


‘The police,’ Eley said sternly, ‘have to maintain 
an impartial image. We’re guardians of ...’ 


‘Shit!’ Steve exploded. ‘You’re paid to make cer- 


tain windows aren’t broken and railway stations 
wrecked!’ 


‘If that’s your attitude... .” Eley stopped being 
partially slanted in favour of Steve’s “on the spot 
help. ‘| suggest you watch it during the match. If 


” 


one incident is reported involving any agent of yours 
he'll appear in court with the troublemaker 1' 


‘That’s definite?’ 
‘A guarantee!’ 


Steve crossed the office alone, stood by the door 
in intense thought. When he had decided how to 
counter Eley’s threat he said: ‘Inspector, may | 
remind you that your men are paid for by Chelterton 
F.C. for off-duty work inside the ground. Note the 
off-duty bit, sir. If you dare arrest one of my boys 
then l'Il lay the exact same charges against any of 
your men trying to detain a booter.’ 


Eley laughed. A forced guffaw coming from a sense 
of authority. ‘The magistrates would kick you out of 
court.’ 


‘And get a rocket from the Lords if | so decided,’ 
Steve stated. ‘I’m a bloody sore loser, Inspector. |’d 
fight to the 


t for what | believed was right.’ 


As the inspector chewed over this, Steve closed 
the office door behind 


. He hoped to hell he’d 

thrown a fear into Eley. He had no intention of ever 
battling the courts to the limit. First, he couldn't afford 
a decision against him and, secondly, he felt that 
what one magistrate-judge handed down stood for a 
helluva lot of say-so in the Appeals’ Court. 


Going straight to the ground, Steve counted his 
“staff”. Twelve in all, and every manjack an ex-skin. 
Ken and Eric he chalked off as one unit. In time, 
perhaps, Ken would graduate to a separate section 
and take on individual responsibilities. But not yet! 


Not when he wanted his old mate to get the “mes- 
sage” 


Aware that discerning eyes were watching from the 
newly finished directors’ box, Steve said: ‘Let’s take 
it from the top, boys. Supposing we had a bunch of 
boot-boys digging in behind our goal. 


Eric grabbed Ken and hauled his mate across the 
pitch. 


‘Hold it, you big ox,’ Steve shouted. 


Eric came to a skidding halt, sheepishly released 
his reluctant pal. ‘You bleedin’ said...’ he started to 
complain. 


‘Forget what I said,’ Steve grinned. ‘You're an 
impulsive bastard but watch it during the match. | 
don’t want some kid belted because he hollers louder 
than the rest. And that goes for all of you. Remember 
how we used to be and let some things slide by.’ 


Len Packard pulled a hand from his Levi and deli- 
berately broke open a roll of wrapped pennies. ‘I 
got the idea from a movie,’ he explained. ‘In a closed 
fist it sure adds impact to a smash!’ He belted the 
loose coins across the off-pitch track. ‘That’s one 
New Penny for every wrong decision made by a lines- 
man.’ 


Steve swelled inside. His boys weren’t so bloody 
bad, after all. 


‘What if they start putting the boot in?’ Nicky 
Fodar asked, scratching his head. 


‘You can do the same,’ Steve said. 
‘Aggro! ’ Eric enthused. 


‘Look, boys,’ Steve spoke with authority. ‘We’re 
legal now. That means acting responsibly. Think of 


yourselves as fuzz without the uniform. We don’t act as 
skins or boot-boys. We try to bring decency back 

onto the terraces. So, okay—some bloody bastards 

will want a fight. If it’s normal we ignore it. If it’s 

little bleeders getting thrills by causing mayhem we 
break 'em up. Anyway you want. The skin way— 

and that means the boot, Eric!’ He grinned at the 

way his old mate danced in anticipation. ‘But,’ he 
warned seriously now, ‘no aggro for the sake of aggro. 
Only as a chastisement.’ 


Eric frowned and glanced at Ken. ‘Christ—we gotta 
have fun without fun,’ he moaned. 


‘Come on,’ Steve said. ‘Let’s have another run 
through. Take your positions. And let’s have a co- 
ordinated effort...’ 


Watching the ex-skins go through their paces, Roger 
Cochrane began to feel better. He’d awakened that 
morning with a tummy upset. A dread filling his mind. 
He wanted Chelterton’s arrival in the First Division 
to be spectacular. A win and a no-trouble-on-the- 
terraces dual must. Now, he sensed a relaxation in 
his mind. Something told him that this Steve Penn 
would succeed where others had fallen by the boot. 


‘Well?’ Cochrane asked as Steve came into the 
box. 


‘They'll make out okay.’ 
‘Do you think you have enough support?’ 


Casting his gaze over the terraces, Steve grinned 
and said, ‘We know what’s what, sir. We don’t have 
to go by the book. All I ask is you back us to the hilt 
if Inspector Eley starts pulling rank. 


The chairman laughed. Heartily. Head back and 
holding his belly. ‘Steve, son—lI’Il tell Eley where 


to go if he hinders your lads!’ Slowly, the laughter 
died to be replaced by seriousness. ‘Are you afraid 
some of the boys will go overboard?’ 


‘Not me,’ Steve replied firmly. ‘Eley thinks we 
shouldn’t be turned loose on the public but what 
the hell, somebody has to control these young hood- 
lums !’ 


Cochrane cocked his head thoughtfully. ‘You mean 
that?’ 


‘Certainly! ’ 
‘Cooper tells me you didn’t want this job.. 


Steve made no bones about the decision. ‘I didn’t. 
It isn’t very long ago when I stood out there.. 
and he gestured at the terraces, ‘.. . doing my aggro- 
bit!’ 

‘Then why did you ...?’ 


‘That’s easy to answer, sir,’ Steve smiled. ‘I’ve got 
a marvellous girl and an ambition burning the arse 
off me ... excuse the language! ’ 


Cochrane clapped his young companion. ‘Never 
apologise for an expression that comes straight from 
the heart, son. I’ve heard worse and appreciated them 
all. Seriously, though—I would have imagined that 
an enquiry agency was hardly the place for an ambi- 
tious young man.’ 


‘It isn’t that bad, sir,’ Steve replied. ‘You get to 
know all the wrinkles... er, the gimmicks. Like how. 
to exist on five quid less than you earn by buying on 
tick. You should see some of the people I’ve been sent 
to collect from—housewives who've bought a colour 
TV when their kids had holes in their trousers. Blokes 
who booze half their wages every week yet try to 


keep up with the Joneses by getting in over their 
heads for a new car or a hi-fi.’ 


‘People still do that?’ Cochrane asked in amaze- 
ment. 


‘Still?’ Steve queried. 


The club chairman shook with silent merriment. 
‘This will shock you, son,’ he said eventually. ‘1 
married when | was a slip of a lad, younger than 
you. | hadn’t a bean and less prospects than a mouse 
in a concrete factory. An old Jewish tick-man used 
to call at our flat. He thought he was doing terrific 
business flogging me things | couldn’t possibly use. 
What he didn’t know was that I took everything to 
a bent barrow-boy and got fifty percent on the items 
for cash. | used the money to invest in blue-chip stocks 
and within four years | paid off all my tick debts and 
had four thousand quid to spare.’ 


Steve looked at the man with new-found respect. 
Cochrane beamed, laid a hand on Steve’s shoulder. 
ʻI do not advise anybody else to try the same stunt,’ 
he cautioned. ‘You strike me as a sensible lad. What 
worked for me isn’t going to make you a wealthy, 
and sometimes crusty, person. We all carve a niche 
for ourselves and my little world wouldn’t suit you, 
Steve. Take my word for that! ’ 


‘From the people I’ve met and the struggles they 
have | wouldn’t want to buy on credit,’ Steve said. 


‘Oh, not true, son. Not true at all. Everybody 
Should buy on credit once in a while. Funnily enough, 
a man without a credit rating is a man who does not 
exist to the business fraternity.’ 


Steve considered the wisdom of Cochrane’s state- 
ment. Had to admit the man made sense. Said: ‘I'll 


remember that, sir.’ He grinned broadly. ‘Just tell me 
what shops you own and l'Il make my first purchase 
there.’ 


‘| enjoy a sense of humour,’ Cochrane declared. 
‘You'll make out, son. If you ever decide to go it 
alone be sure and have a chat with me first.’ 


Steve filed those words in his memory-bank. His 
mates were leaving the ground and he excused him- 
self, hurrying to cut off Eric. Not without a smiled thank you. 


‘Hold it,’ he called to the genial, ambling ox. "There’s 
something I’ve got to ask you .. 


Eric watched Ken and the others vanish in the 
direction of the nearest local. ‘Make it fast, Steve,’ 
he said. ‘I’m not going to pay for a round when they're 
one ahead.’ 


‘| won’t waste your valuable time,’ Steve said 
sarcastically. ‘Tell me, though—are you going to start 
anything on the terraces?’ 


Eric lopsidedly grinned. ‘Naw, Steve—l’m bleedin’ 
past that lark! ’ 


“You're sure?’ 


‘Cross me heart,’ Eric said. ‘Look, mate—get it 
right. I'm not going to screw up your job. | mean that. 
l'm reformed an’ Ken’ll do what I tell ’im, too.’ 


Steve held out a hand and shook the giant’s paw. 
‘You're okay, mate,’ he said. 


When Eric shot off down the street in hot pursuit 
of his beer his final words lingered behind—‘You’re 
not bleedin’ bad either!’ For Steve, this was an honour 
indeed. Recognition far beyond anything the govern- 
ment or Her Majesty could offer. Letters after a name 
meant an entry in this or that publication selling to 


the hoi-polloi. But Eric’s commendation carried 
weight. The opinion of one ex-skin to another. The 
voice of genuine authority. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Watching supporters pile through the turnstiles, Sgt 
Boyce paid particular attention to those making for 
“The Nick” end of the ground. A big, craggy man in 
his late forties, Boyce had a well-earned reputation 
for fairness and going according to the book. He 
strongly disagreed with Inspector Eley’s tactics. He 
could see his superior directing a series of frisks on the 
far side of the pitch and swore under his breath. All 
this kind of thing did was to arouse the fan’s indigna- 
tion and, often, turn reasonably decent people- into 
police-hating morons. 


‘How’s it going, sergeant?’ Steve Penn asked as 
he joined the other, remembering a time when Boyce 
had taken him aside and given him a friendly, fatherly 
warning about mixing with wrong ‘uns. 


‘Not too bad, lad,’ Boyce replied. ‘And yourself?’ 
‘Keeping fingers crossed for today,’ the ex-skin 
laughed. 


‘Don’t overstep the mark,’ the policeman advised. 
‘The inspector’s not prepared to be lenient with your 
terrace patrol.. 


‘Terrace Patrol’ Steve repeated. ‘Terrace Patrol—l 
like that, sergeant.’ 


Boyce shook his head in semi-disbelief. ‘Now what 
have | gone and done!’ Smiling broadly he strode 
off into the crowd, a solid guardian prepared to plant 
his bulk in front of some hapless individual. 


Steve Penn stayed where he was. The name 
“Terrace Patrol” kept drumming inside his brain. 


After all, he thought, if the louts they were trying 
stamp out were terrace terrors then his boys had 
every right to be nicknamed a Terrace Patrol. 


A movement high in the grandstand caught his eye. 
A television crew readied their cameras and took 
atmosphere shots of “The Nick”. Swaying, chant- 
ing supporters waved scarves and banner. In less than 
ten minutes the teams would be on the pitch anda 
healthy game would be open to abuse yet again. For 
his part, Steve hoped the players would forget last 
season’s enmities and concentrate on producing the 
variety of entertainment these fans wanted. 


Three policemen walked past, frog-marching a 
kicking teenager towards the detention rooms under 
the stand. Oaths flowed from the youngster and, 

Steve noticed, one of the cops carried a wicked-looking 
knife in his hand. 


A sick- feeling started working in the pit of Steve’s 
stomach. Fists and boots were bad enough but when 
the terrors began arming themselves with knives even 
Eley couldn’t refuse to recognize Chelterton’s duty to 
the great majority of their supporters by providing 
additional security in the shape of Penn’s “Terrace 
Patrol”. 


A deafening wall of sound rose above the stands. 
"CHELTERTON ... CHELTERTON . . 
CHELTERTON.” 

From every comer of the huge ground the sound 
swelled into a ritualistic chant . . . urging, demand- 
ing, begging .. . striving to carry eleven men along on 
the tidal wave of enthusiasm. “The Nick”, especially, 
showed its approval of having Chelterton in Division 
One. 


“WE ARE THE CHAMPIONS! WE ARE THE 


CHAMPS!” 
Every time a white-shirted figure kicked a ball the 
roar burst out again... and again. These were war- 


cries totally eliminating the opposition's attempts to 
arouse their side. 


Steve Penn felt proud as he pushed up the ter- 
races. A quick check showed all his boys in position, 
spaced to give a maximum coverage with a staff short- 
age. Cochrane had mentioned the numbers but what 
Steve had withheld from him was Cooper & Greer’s 
reluctance to fork out more than a pittance for the 
job. In their opinion he and he alone had been hired. 
Old Greer’s penny-pinching habits could not be 
budged, not even although Cochrane was Cooper’s 
friend and footing the final bill. 


Chelterton lost the toss and changed ends. A scuffle 
in a comer of the ground housing away fans was soon 
over when two policemen moved in. Steve didn’t 
mind. He knew if real trouble started it would be in 
his sector. It always had back in the days when he 
wore his skinhead gear. And from the appearances of 
the kids there now, nothing had changed. 


Wrong, he thought fast. Something had! The kids 
were a lot younger, more vicious. The way they stood 
reminded him of wild animals inside a cage, watch- 
ing for any opportunity to rip at those on the outside 
of their limited world. 


The ref consulted his linesmen, glanced at his watch 
and blew for the kick-off. All hell broke loose on 
“The Nick”. Youthful lungs powered “WE ARE THE 
CHAMPIONS! ” over and over. Here and there in the 
grim expanses of the prison a pale face could be 
seen peering down into the ground from behind bars. 


Right from the off, Chelterton’s forwards struck. 


As the crowds screamed encouragement the ball 
flashed across' the opposing goal-mouth. A white shirt 
soared above the frantic ‘keeper, head reaching the 
ball fractionally before those desperate, clutching 
hands. 


The sound wall subsided . . . suspended with eyes 
following the slowly trickling ball. 


Then... 
"OH, NO!” 


“UP THE ‘TON!” 


Steve shrugged off the early miss. It was too much 
to expect a goal within one minute of any match and 
certainly not for a newly promoted team against an 
opposition used to battling the best in English and 
Continental football. 


Some of the fanatics did not make an allowance, 
however. A thin-featured teenager cupped hands to 
his mouth and yelled: ‘Bloody fools! ’ 


‘You missed a sitter, Stan!’ another shouted glee- 
fully. 


‘Give ’em a chance,’ a thirty-year-old requested, 
glaring at his younger neighbours. 


Thin-face snarled: Td give him a boot up the 
arse!’ 


‘Punk! ’ the other snapped, turning to watch the ball 
land in midfield. 


Steve tensed. He caught the wolfish exchange of 
looks between thin-face and his companions. Saw the 
Slow build-up as they spread to surround the sporting 
fan. They didn’t rush things and Steve figured the 
odds of being able to handle them alone. When he 


decided against a single-handed defence he signalled 
Len Packard. He could depend on Len, a one-time 
delivery man and now gainfully employed as a trainee 
baker. 


‘What’s the score?’ Len asked as he finally reached 
his mate. 


‘This bunch. They’re spoiling for a go! ’ 


Len carefully studied the situation. So much was 
happening down on the pitch that none of the grinning 
“monsters” even suspected they were the object of a 
scrutiny. ‘Mean bastards,’ Len mentioned and rubbed 
a hard fist against his other palm. 


‘Let them make the first move,’ Steve warned. 
‘First and last, eh?’ 


Play stopped for a free kick just outside Chelter- 
ton’s box. The referee spoke to two players—a warn- 
ing that he was going to stand for no dirty tricks. 


‘Bloody Stan again,’ thin-face screamed, dancing 
up and down near the thirty-year-old. ‘How about 
that, mister! Fuckin’ dirt he is! ’ 


‘Here it comes,’ Steve whispered, ‘and that one’s 
mine! ’ 

Discretion being the better part of valour the thirty- 
year-old suddenly frowned and clamped his mouth 
shut. Nervous eyes darted to either side and his skin 
grew pale. Thin-face laughed. He’d got his man on 
the retreat and he knew it. 


A roar lifted Chelterton as their right back cleared 
up-field, two strikers running onto the ball... 


Thin-face took advantage of the excitement, drew 
back his leg and booted the man on the kneecap. 


Like wasps swarming the others shoved in tight, each 
eager to get a blow on target. 


‘Follow me!’ Steve yelled and grabbed for thin- 
face. Fingers clawing at a scrawny neck, Steve swung 
his opponent, thrust his mouth against the kid’s ear. 
‘You little bastard! You’ve asked for this!’ And his 
knee came up into the groin. At the same time he 
pushed the groaning teenager away, sending two of his 
mates stumbling. 


Len didn’t waste time telling his enemy. He believed 
in action—like a hard toe to a backside and a chop- 
ping blow to the nape of a-yobbo’s neck. 


‘Get ’em!’ a pimpled kid wearing a suede jacket 
screamed, hand darting into a pocket. 


‘Not with ex-skins,’ Steve grunted and caught the 
arm, twisting hard. Hearing metal clatter on the 
stone terrace above the crowd’s chanting. 


By now, Len stood breathing fast. A flush of excite- 
ment covered his flesh, fists practically pleading for 
chins to bounce off. 


‘Thanks/ the thirty-year-old said, sheepishly 
moving out of Steve’s way. 


‘That’s okay,’ Steve grinned, satisfied. ‘The Terrace 

Patrol’s on the job!’ Seizing thin-face by the scruff 

of the neck he dragged the groaning, moaning kid 
through the swaying, packed 'crowds. When they 
reached the rail bordering the running track he hoisted 
the trouble-maker into the waiting arms of Sgt Boyce. 
‘You can do whatever you want with him,’ he said 
easily. ‘My worry is getting ’em out of the fights .. 


CHAPTER SIX 


For the most part the football element did their Satur- 
day night drinking in the “Yew Tree” public bar. Other 
locals, like the rugger and tennis types, stayed in the 
comparative luxury of a copper and brass decorated 
lounge. The Yew Tree was well suited to handle this 
division of tastes with a landlord whose off-duty 
relaxation included playing for a neighbourhood 
amateur soccer club and two barmen leaning towards 
rugby league. 


Although he did not know the first thing about 
tennis and precious little about rugger, Steve insisted 
his boys drink in the lounge. As he explained, ‘I’m 
not having Debbie subjected to those bloody yobbos’ 
language!’ 


Eric and Ken seemed less at ease than their com- 
panions. They kept looking longingly through the 
bar to where some of their former mates sank pints 
by the score. 


‘For cryin’ out loud, kick those habits,' Len Packard 
grinned, sipping a lager. 


Listening to Steve's friends indulge in small talk, 
Debbie Locke waited for the moment when Steve 
would finally break his silence and discuss the game. 
She realised he had to chew everything over in his 
mind. The meeting between Cochrane, Eley and Steve 
had been, or so she believed, a sizzling affair. Auto- 
matically, forgetting where they were, she reached 
out and squeezed his hand. 


Catching her mood, Steve winked and gently dis- 
engaged himself. ‘All right,’ he said, cutting across a 
developing argument between the others. ‘Let’s get 
down to brass tacks... 


Frank Chester cleared his throat. His six-two length 
felt crammed. ‘Somebody switch seats with me,’ he 
said. ‘I’m afraid to straighten up...’ He glanced at 
an oak beam perilously crossing the low ceiling above 
his sandy head. 


Debbie laughed. ‘Here, sit this side.’ She got to her 
feet, conscious of all their eyes on her trim figure. 


Once Frank settled, Steve asked, ‘Is that the'last 
interruption until I’ve finished?’ 


‘Yeah,’ Eric growled, taking one last fond look 
through the bar. 


‘Okay, here’s how we stand . . Steve was very 
aware of a sudden thickening of interest. Even Ken 
appeared to accept a permanent role in the proceed- 
ings. ‘Eley is dead set against the Terrace Patrol 
operating in any form whatsoever but the club is 
taking their case to the Chief Constable.’ 


‘Crikey,’ Len gasped. ‘We're big news! ’ 


Steve smiled grimly. ‘You certainly are. Eley saw 
you clobber that little thug. He’s prepared to file a 
charge. But Cochrane has talked him into waiting 
until we get a verdict from higher up. And, no cracks, 
Eric...” He fixed the hulking ex-skin with a stem 
gaze. ‘I warned about getting kicks out of this.’ 


Eric shrugged, finished his drink and called for an- 
other round from a fat woman whose only job was 
to clear tables. ‘Hell’s bells, Steve—I ain’t goin’ to let 
a thirteen-year-old snotnose punch me.’ 


‘Did you have to hold 


up in the air and butt 
him in the face?’ 


Eric grinned. ‘The little beast caught me smack in 
meb...’ He shut up, apologized to Debbie with a 
wink. 


Waving away Eric’s ineffectual explanation, Steve 
drummed on the table-top. ‘I’ve got us a nice num- 
ber if we agree there is to be no aggro from us,’ he 
said. ‘We're past that lark, or should be...’ and 
he glared again at Eric. ‘Nobody wins bucking the 
fuzz. Eley said something about a national police 
“Flying Squad” being formed to deal with soccer 
violence. Now, none of us want it to boil down to 
anything so drastic.’ 


‘They didn’t have to do that when we were skins,’ 
Frank mentioned thoughtfully. 


‘And why not?’ Steve asked quietly. 


Frank grunted and crossed his long legs under the 
table, getting a dirty look from Len when a toe clipped 
a tender ankle. ‘We liked football,’ Frank said 
eventually. 


‘Exactly,’ Steve agreed. ‘There’s the difference!’ 


The fat woman arrived with a tray of refills. Eric 
paid, adding a tip. ‘Me wages,’ he laughed. 


Debbie asked, ‘What did Boyce say?’ 


Steve thanked her for opening a new track. ‘He’s 
in favour of our activities, providing we keep within 
the law.’ 


‘How the hell can we?’ Ken wanted to know. 
‘By defending, not attacking,’ Steve told him. 


‘And by having the club employ you, not Cooper & 
Greer,’ Debbie said. 


For Steve Penn the idea of leaving his current 
employer did not appeal. He had only undertaken to 
keep Chelterton's fans in check because Debbie had 
made it clear she expected her man to be gainfully 
employed by a reputable firm. 


‘Look,’ Debbie said quickly, sensing Steve’s sudden 
reluctance to continue this line of thought: ‘Cooper & 
Greer object to paying for additional staff. You, 
Steve—all of us, in fact—know the job cannot be 
done with less than twenty men. Today, we kept “The 
Nick” fairly quiet. But what about the other end? 
What about the stands? | wouldn’t run the risk of a 
beating for a fiver, no road!’ 


Ken rustled a packet of nuts. ‘She’s right, mate,’ 
he said. ‘Five quid doesn’t buy a decent meal.. .’ 
Steve grinned and jabbed a finger across the table 
‘The places you eat in don’t serve decent meals.’ 


‘If | could afford it...’ 
‘You'd still find a greasy spoon somewhere!’ 


‘How much would Chelterton pay?’ Debbie asked, 
determined not to drop her notion. 


‘For what?’ Steve asked suspiciously. 
‘For taking you all on their staff!’ 


‘They wouldn't,’ Steve replied firmly. A commo- 
tion in the public bar reached their ears but it soon 
ended once the guv yelled “for order”. ‘Cochrane 
is forking out to Cooper on a temporary basis only. 
It’s my guess he'll call off the dogs when the yobbos 
learn they can’t make headway at Chelterton.’ 


‘Can't you arrange a private meeting with Mr 
Cochrane and offer him terms for the season?’ 


‘| don’t like it,’ Steve said. 
‘| bloody do,’ Eric voiced. 


‘Me, too,’ Ken said, pulling a face. ‘Okay... okay 
... 'm ready to take the job! ’ 


‘I'd be available for every game but I’m not leaving 
me boss,’ Len remarked sadly. 


‘What would we do the rest of the week?’ Fr 
asked. 


Debbie ’ smiled easily and leant across the table, 
talking to each in turn. ‘Steve Penn Associates would 
get other work doing the same things Steve does for 
Cooper & Greer. An enquiry agency, no less.. 

‘Hey .. Ken brightened. 

‘Hold it! ’ Steve cut in fast. 


‘You hold it, Steve Penn,’ his girlfriend warned. 
‘This is the opportunity—you can’t back off now.. 


CHAPTER SIX 


The conference room had once been part of the 
council’s chambers and the oil paintings of former 
civic leaders decorating ancient wall panels kept the 
general tone of administrative solemnity. At one end 
of the high-ceilinged room a Chelterton coat of arms 
hung over an enormous, ornate mayor’s chair. A 
massive table with sixteen leather-seated chairs occu- 
pied the immediate centre of the “parlour”. 


Four men sat at the table, each pensive. Each set 
on getting his way. The papers before the men bore 
the official stamp of a Chief Constable’s approval 
—a scrawled signature even a chemist used to read- 
ing a doctor’s writing would have difficulty in de- 
ciphering. 


Inspector Eley had made his point. Now, he waited 
with infinite patience for a decision to be handed 
down. He had enjoyed getting in with the first barbed 
arrow. He could not see how the Chief Constable, 
in all his wisdom-, could refuse to authorize the for- 
mation of a police patrol or, as some national news- 
papers called it, a football “flying squad”. 


‘It is my opinion we need the help of all concerned 
to combat these hooligans,’ Louis Mercer said, fingers 
steepled in front of his swarthy features. Grey hair 
crisply presenting a casualness the lawyer had never 
known in his entire life. ‘We all recognize the neces- 
sity of letting young people get rid of their frustra- 
tions whilst maintaining the status quo.’ Holding 
a clipping aloft the unsmiling legal wizard continued. 
‘Here is a statement from Sir Arthur Brandon, a noted 


authority on juvenile delinquency. l'Il read the per- 
tinent paragraph...’ 


Eley twisted his lips into a sneer. ‘Must we?’ 
Mercer nodded, totally rejecting the officer’s attempt 
to steamroller the meeting. ‘It says . and I quote: 
“Soccer permits younger members of our society to 
vent frustrations in a healthy atmosphere. Unfor- 
tunately, unless strict non-official regulations are 
applied they can be convinced, often against their will, 
that the police are in attendance at soccer grounds 
simply to curb their free expressions.” Unquote, 
gentlemen.’ 


‘You actually condone this Steve Penn’s mob?’ 
Eley asked in astonishment. 


‘| neither condone nor accuse,’ the lawyer said 
in a level tone. ‘I stress the need of looking at this 
problem from more viewpoints than one.’ 


The Chief Constable hid a smile and coughed deli- 
cately. He had the floor now. ‘Chelterton’s chairman 
tells me this Mr Penn' has approached him in the 
desire to undertake “stewardship” on a retainer 
basis.’ 


Eley exploded. ‘That’s pressure, sir!’ 


The fourth man at the meeting sorted through his 
papers, got a nod from the Chief Constable to speak. 
A small wart on the side of a bulbous nose moved 


to the cadence of his words. ‘As Clerk of the Council 
| have to declare a vested interest,’ he said hesitantly, 
| own shares in Chelterton’s football club. | am also 
extremely interested in protecting the fair name of 
our town. When we got into the First Division people 
all over the country suddenly realised we existed. 
Genuine away supporters come here on railway 


specials and find we have much to offer and not just 
for sports. This is a major holiday area, given half a 
chance. Any crowd control that eliminates adverse 
publicity meets with my unqualified approval and | 
say let this Penn try his methods before vve condemn 
him out of hand.’ 


‘He’s a Skinhead,’ Eley said. 


‘An ex-skinhead,’ Mercer corrected. ‘A man stands 
or falls on his ability to rise above adversity. | think 
Mr Penn has shown his compatriots an example.’ 


‘I’m not against him personally,’ Eley said, des- 
perately. ‘He’s a nice young chap—but we can’t have 
outsiders taking over from the police.’ 


The Chief Constable nodded agreement. ‘That is 
the crucial question, Inspector—what is, or is not, a 
police law enforcement field of non-interference. We've 
come up against this before. At pop festivals, for 
example. Our Force is stretched to the limit. Com- 
bating crime is our main target. Each time we have to 
draw men from their regular duties to augment a 
sporting or entertainment spectacular we leave our- 
selves open to public criticism. The man whose home 
is broken into doesn’t want to know that we were 
protecting shops along the High Street from vandals. 
He wants his policemen where he lives. And he has 
a valid complaint. I'm sorry, Inspector—genuinely 
sorry—but | am going to permit this Mr Steve Penn 
to continue .. 


Eley slammed his hand down on the table, scatter- 
ing his papers. ‘Damn! ’ 


‘And I will not tolerate charges being brought 
against men trying to bring sanity back to a national 
sport,’ the Chief Constable said as an afterthought, 
provoked by Eley’s reaction. 


Mercer closed his file with finality. He did not 
express his satisfaction. He could so easily have made 
a considerable fortune from court appearances on 
behalf of Penn’s Terrace Patrol had the ruling gone 
against the ambitious ex-skin. But he had long ago 
reached a stage of community development that said 
money wasn’t everything when compared to walking 
dark streets in safety or attending a football game 
and being able to enjoy every game without getting 
bashed for having a sporting instinct. 


‘| have a bottle of sherry in my office,’ the Clerk 
of the Council remarked. 


‘We'll all have one,’ the Chief Constable said and^ 
dared Eley to refuse. 


A wry grin flitted across the inspector’s face. ‘I 
can take a hint, sir,’ he said, ‘and a licking .. . once 
in a long while!’ 


Raised eyebrows conveyed a new appraisal by the 
lawyer, and the possible beginning of a new friend- 
ship. He trusted any man who could, occasionally, 
admit to defeat and—was it too much to hope for?— 
a changed attitude. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
Word had circulated, The Skins are back! 


Opening the door with its plate-glass and the gold 
lettering reading: STEVE PENN ASSOCIATES. 
Debbie Locke entered the reception room she called 
home for eight hours every day. A desk with a tele- 
phone and typewriter on its otherwise clear surface 
sat against a rear wall, two auction-purchased chairs 
opposite and a smoker’s stand between these. 


Directly facing her another door lettered PRIVATE 
provided a second flash of pleasure. Removing her 
Leighton-designed lightweight coat she fluffed her 
ash-blonde hair and wondered how long it would be 
before .she could afford to splash out on a one-only 
creation. She didn’t blame Steve for not having the 
“ready” to pay her top wages. His deal with Cochrane 
hadn’t been over-generous. But, at least—she allowed 
—he had been able to offer his ex-skin mates a mini- 
mum living salary plus a percentage of all they col- 
lected. 


Sitting behind her desk she crossed her long, cur- 
vacious legs and considered Steve’s position. So far 
they’d “stolen” seven jobs from Cooper & Greer— 
only by offering a lesser fee for tracing credit dodgers, 
though. She had to do something about this. As 
Steve’s personal secretary and, she swore, wife-within- 
the-year it rested on her shoulders to drum for 
business. 


The telephone rang. Her hand grabbed but she 
remembered to keep it cool when she happily said: 
‘Steve Penn Associates ...’ 


‘Scott’s Television Service here—let me speak to 
Mr Penn. 


‘I’m sorry, sir—he’s in London today ... a meeting 
with a major finance company . . 


‘Oh!’ The voice sounded suitably impressed. ‘Can 
he telephone me tomorrow, then?’ 


‘Certainly, sir—just give me your number and name 
and I'll make sure he contacts you not later than ten- 


thirty. Is that all right, sir?’ 
‘Oh, yes—fine 


When she replaced the ‘phone, Debbie grinned 
and rubbed her hands together. Just as Steve came 
into the reception room. 


‘And what’s got the goose this morning?’ he asked. 
‘Scott’s want you to do a job .. 


‘FIL get right over there 


Debbie held up a hand. ‘No you don’t! | said you 
were in London, big-shot! ’ She laughed delightedly. 


‘You're crazy,’ Steve exploded. ‘I know Benny 
Scott. | did a few chasers for him 


‘So'keep out of sight today,’ Debbie chortled. ‘Steve, 
darling—we’re going to be very, very successful. With 
me telling fibs and you proving what a damned good 
enquiry agent you are ...’ 


Steve sank his weight into a client’s chair and raced 
a hand through his dark hair. ‘Oh, God—save me 
from a female’s machinations! ’ 


‘Don’t dare make a fool of me,’ Debbie said. 


‘I’m beyond fathoming how you arrive at deci- 
sions,’ Steve confessed. ‘Just once I’d like to be con- 
sulted in privacy .. .’ and he jumped to his feet, hands 
doing obscene things in mime. ‘Like when we're in the 
middle of a session.’ 


‘Into the office, sir, Debbie chided. 
‘To-night?’ 
There was a pause. Then, ‘If you insist! ’ 


ʻI do ... how Ido!’ 


‘You'll have to get shot of Bill,’ Debbie said, their 
personal interlude finished. ‘He’s unable to make the 
switch.’ 


Steve frowned. ‘I hoped—bloody hell, how | hoped! 
What’s wrong with the creep?’ 


‘Maybe he hasn’t got a home atmosphere to give 
him incentive,’ Debbie suggested. ‘You introduced me 
to that sister of his. . 


‘FIL have a quiet talk to Bill,’ Steve said, worry- 
ing. ‘What else is new and don’t tell me we’ve had 
bills—the kitty’s empty.’ 


‘Not a one, thank goodness—-and speaking of 
money, when does Cochrane make his first pay- 
ment?’ 


‘About the end of the month. ' 
‘You've got rent to meet and Ken to pay.. 


‘Take a deep breath and hold onto your elastic,’ 
the ex-skin grinned. ‘I managed to save seven hundred 
quid towards our getting married! ’ 


‘Oh, you darling! ’ 


‘And you have a lapse of memory! ’ 
Debbie caught the plea. ‘We're flat broke, eh?’ 


‘Damned flat except for my secretary,’ Steve said, 
eyes glued to a soft superstructure that enticed. Turn- 
ing on a boss act he presented a stiff face, marched 
toward his door with all the aplomb of a senior execu- 
tive impressing inferior staff. ‘l'Il have my coffee 
immediately, Miss Locke.’ 


‘You'll be lucky,’ Debbie called, shattering the 
image. ‘Make a few bob and maybe l'Il see fit to 
cater for a lousy employer ...’ 


Closing the door behind him, Steve Penn leant 
against the wood and “drank” in his office. He loved 
the feelings going through his head and heart. He 
still couldn’t believe his worldly step-up. Ambition 
was one thing but this seemed so ridiculous. Of course, 
he’d heard of early twenties tycoons. Of smart boys 
making it by devious means. “The City” had its share 
of family-tree hand-me-downs professing to have the 
knowledge that accumulated more wealth. Ex-spivs 
whose blackmarket activities had made them a bomb 
occasionally let their legitimate, more often illigiti- 
mate off-springs make another bomb conning the 
public by flogging nicked goods along Oxford Street 
in London. Mafia types turning over a call-girl empire 
to gangster sons. Asians building corner-shops. All- 
night service outlets’ owners letting their eldest son 
take control when age finally caught up with a senile 
soaker. But him ... 


His desk looked just right for the medium-sized 
square that housed the future Penn Associates yobbo- 
breakers. Not overly dominating yet bought with an 
eye to impressing a client. The stuffed armchairs re- 
covered by one of Debbie’s relations to make them 
presentable. The battered, scratched filing cabinets 
from a second-hand dealer re-painted to look like well- 
used equipment. And the files inside—packed by care- 
lessly cut clippings from a score of local newspapers 
to make it seem like a prosperous outfit to anyone 
able to look over his shoulder when he pulled another 
of Debbie’s ideas . . . the can afford to take your 
account, sir, bit. 


His telephone had a private line and reception 
extension and, he wished he could remember the 
bloody name of the machine, a walk-away-and-still- 
speak-not-holding-to-the-ear attachment. All the para- 
phernalia of the successful businessman without the 
money pouring in. 


He opened his desk drawer and consulted his ledger 
of progress. Chelterton Football Club, the first definite 
account. Harry’s Garage, a loss in any book. Stoke’s 
Garden Services, another hopeless case. Dr Ventura, 
a rake-in client whose abortions meant a delicate 
pressure to make collections one-hundred percent 
guaranteed. Wyatt & Sons, grocers—and nothing to 
make him smile there. Kate’s Kozy Korner—a bunch 
of hippies using credit cards and identifications stolen 
from do-gooding matrons and not a penny in any 
pocket... except the clothes they got by deception 
from a non-suspicious Kate Gamer. Last, but far 
from least, Alf's Pet Shoppe which had more owing 
clients than Alf had pets. 


An estimate of the month’s potential put Steve 
at a bank loss of some two hundred quid—a not 
very happy situation. He’d been selective enough 
hiring his ex-skin mates. Much as he liked certain 
blokes he had to be very discerning when it came to 
taking this or that one on the payroll. An error of 
judgement meant an end to his plans for expansion. 
To doing what so many guys had done in the past— 
create a concern his sons could benefit from when he 
had become “dust to dust”. 


"Where the hell can | get some money from?” he 
asked himself. Not more from Cochrane. He’d made 
a square deal with the man in exchange for a guaran- 


teed monthly payment. A set amount regardless of 
the numbers he required to control Chelterton’s thugs. 
To put down visiting louts. Enough to pay his 

help. 


The telephone rang and he wondered if he should 
reply. Debbie’s “he’s in London” remark got through. 
Then .'. . ‘Penn speaking!’ 


‘This is Boyce .. 


‘Hello, Sergeant...’ 


‘Strictly unofficial, Steve—but check with Mendsey.. 
They’re interested in hiring a group like yours...’ 


Steve tensed. Mendsey United had—like Chelter- 
ton—gained promotion to a higher division. A go- 
ahead club with a straight-from-the-shoulder board 
chairman, they’d been voicing their determination to 
curb soccer violence during the cricket season. They’d 
erected netting and separate enclosures for the oppos- 
ing fans but their first game had resulted in a draw 
and a holy war that left dozens in hospital and a 
magistrate so furious he handed out the maximum 
fines to everyone appearing in his court. 


‘The man you want to see is John Nelson. Mind 
you, he’s liable to be eccentric .. 


‘Has he got any money?’ 


Boyce’s laughter rang in Steve’s ear. ‘He’s loaded. 
When a bloke can pay some ten thousand tax on his. 
rentals alone he’s up there with the tycoons.’ 


‘A slum landlord?’ Steve asked, mentally shudder- 
ing. 

‘Slum? You’re out of touch, son—John Nelson 
owns Claire Mansions and the Hardacre Estate .. .' 


‘God!’ Steve gasped, already counting the profits 
from two of Chelterton’s elite residential properties. 


He can’t get you a contract unless you’ve changed 
your religion,’ Boyce said from his end of the tele- 
phone. ‘But he can offer more than Cochrane!’ A 
laugh. ‘I mean Nelson! ’ 


T won't let Chelterton down,’ Steve said. 
‘Thanks...’ 


Steve waited for the pause to terminate and when 
the line buzzed on a cut-off tone he grinned. Trust 
Boyce. The man had made a suggestion, a point. 

He did not get more involved than a sense of fairness 
demanded. 


Ringing for Debbie, Steve closed his eyes and re- 
called everything he knew about John Nelson. A self- 
made man whose parents had been in and out of the 
cells more times than records could establish, John 
had broken away from an in-care up-bringing and 
created a clothing chain that captured the imagina- 
tion of the with-it youngsters. From that he branched 
into soccer and the flogging of emblems to a ready- 
made audience. Patches made to fill circular dis- 
colorations on his jackets. 


‘You’ve got a client?’ Debbie asked all full of 
enthusiasm. 
‘A possible—John Nelson, chairman of Mendsey.’ 


‘Him! ’ Debbie sounded less than ready to bank the 
receipts. 


‘What have you heard on the grapevine?' Steve 
asked; prepared to accept a failed venture. 


‘He’s a bastard who'd cut his mother’s throat to get 
another penny! ’ 


‘Boyce doesn’t think that.’ 


Debbie sat down and flashed her legs. ‘We went 
to school with Charlie Hasslip. His mother died in a 
Nelson house and his father swore that the damp 
killed her.’ 


‘Shall we check before we turn down an account?’ 


‘I'll verify the details,’ Debbie said and got to her 
feet, blue eyes flashing danger signals. ‘Meanwhile, 
Steve Penn—organize your slaves and get that bloody 
Eric off my back! ’ 

Steve grinned. He knew all about Eric’s penchant 
for chatting up girls. Women. Old ladies. He also 
had been introduced to Eric’s first love—a certain 
Molly Agar. A woman with four kids by a succes- 
sion of skins and an old flame of fifty percent of 
Chelterton’s most avid fans. No one would ever con- 


vince Eric that Molly wasn’t his chosen “bride” nor 
would the often gentle giant forget the moment of his 
initiation into manhood. 


Looking up the book he found Nelson’s telephone 
number. His finger poised over the dial. Had Debbie 
been successful with her enquiries? Had Mendsey 
granted Nelson a carte blanche for hiring Penn’s 
brand of Terrace Patrol? Kicking out the non-con- 
firmed he completed dialling the number and waited 
while a secretary put him through to Nelson... 


‘It’s Penn, here,’ he said, sounding like a senior 
partner of a multi-million firm. 


‘Ah, Steve .. .’. The voice oozed syrup. ‘We've 
got a problem at Mendsey and you’re the lad who 
can solve it. You and your skins ...’ 


‘Ex-skins,’ Steve insisted. 


‘So what?’ came the reply. ‘So there’s no difference 
really between these little bastards and your lot, is 
there?’ 


Steve held the telephone away from his ear pre- 
paratory to slamming it back on its rest. No, | bloody 
won't, he thought and said, ‘Screw you! We're not 
thugs! ’ 


Laughter echoed through the wire. ‘You’ve con- 
firmed my first opinion, Steve—not that I’d ever go 
against whatever Robert Cochrane said. Don’t get 
uptight, son—I’ve had the same problems myself.’ 


Something snapped inside Steve. This was the break 
Debbie had hoped for! Could he accept whatever 
Nelson offered or bargain for a bigger, better deal? 


He reckoned the man was hooked on his “per- 
formance”. But was this enough? 


‘Mendsey wants your brand of protection,’ Nelson 
said. ‘We can give a concrete contract at a fixed figure 
per annum ...’ 


Steve sighed. ‘Sorry, Mr Nelson—I’m not avail- 
able.’ 


‘Come off it, son—every man is available if the price 
is right! ’ 


‘Not me, sir—Mr Cochrane gave me.. 


‘You're not selling Robert down a river,’ Nelson 
said. Tm making a separate, distinct deal for a Terrace 
Patrol—which | gather is what you call your lot— 
to do the same for Mendsey as it has for Chelterton. 
Not you at every match in person. Just your know- 
how and your troops.’ 


Steve visualized a bank balance with a manager 
smiling at him instead of scowling over an over- 
draft. ‘I’d need to hire a lot more men,’ he said. 


“Up to you,’ Nelson replied. ‘I pay, you provide.’ 
‘One question, first . . Steve wondered if his sanity 
had taken wings when he heard the words slip out. 
‘Does the name Hasslip strike any chords?’ 


‘Should it?’ Nelson sounded off-handish. 


‘I’m told Mrs Hasslip died in one of your pro- 
perties .. 


Savage laughter burst through the telephone. ‘That 
Hasslip!’ the man replied finally. ‘You’re supposed 
to be an enquiry agent, Penn—check it out. You'll 
find | bought the house for demolition purposes. 
The Hasslips moved out the day after | took owner- 
ship and the mother died six months later. Now, am | 
responsible?’ 


Steve admitted, ‘No, not if what you tell me is 
true.’ 


‘Any more personal questions?’ 


‘One—have the Mendsey board unanimously 
approved hiring me?’ 


‘Yes. Unlike Cochrane who foots your bill at Chel- 
terton to a large extent | am in no way acting as an 
individual.’ 

i'll send you details today and quote prices,’ Steve 
said. 


‘Just tell us the price. We already know how you 
operate,’ Nelson came back. And with a curt “good 
day” hung up. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Music came from a transistor radio, light from a 
small table-lamp. Two cigarettes coiled smoke that 
joined and mingled lovingly. Partly empty glasses on 
another table kept the half-full beer bottles company. 
In the background, the picture of Debbie and Steve 
thankfully did not show too well in the subdued 
light. 


‘Remember the first time we made love?’ Debbie 
asked. 


Steve grinned and twisted on the sofa to watch her 
lovely features. The subtle perfume she wore wafted 
under his nostrils and he wanted to take her hand, 
touch her thigh, kiss her. The urge reminded him of 
other evenings, and nights. ‘Debbie... .’ 


‘Not yet, Steve,’ she said sternly, retreating across 
the intimate sofa until her spine rested on fluffy 
cushions. 


‘Debbie . . His hand reached across the distance, 
rested lightly on a nyloned knee. His face expressed 
a complicated mixture of wonderment, passion, agree- 
ment, urgency. T remember, sure—why?’ 


She hesitated momentarily. Frenetic feelings raged 
inside her. Then: ‘How was it for you that night?’ 


‘Fabulous . . He couldn’t say more, not com- 
pletely understanding what she was getting at. It 
wasn’t as if he hadn’t told her over and over again. 


‘I swore, that night, you’d marry me, Steve. Don’t 
look surprised, either...’ She turned her gaze from 
him, his astonishment disturbing. ‘Oh, I realise it took 
you some while before you got around to considering 
marriage.. 


‘You're wrong, Debbie,’ he said lightly. ‘I just didn’t 
want it broadcast about the mob.’ 


‘Now he tells me,’ Debbie wailed. 


He came closer, his mouth settling on hers, his 
tongue probing willing depths as she responded with 


alacrity. Her body shook, twisting to fit against his, 
yielding itself with a minimum of cajoling. 


‘Mmnunmmmmmm.’ All notions of prolonging 
their conversation vanished as her sexual triggers 
squeezed into explosive acceptance of his wandering 
hands. ‘Mmmmm!’ she moaned again. Those hands 
... a deftness of touch exciting her beyond endurance. 
Insidious kisses inflaming. Furtive fingers now loosen- 
ing her clothing . . . loosening . . . baring her breasts 
... coaxing her to lift off the sofa as the last wisp 
floated to the floor. 


‘You, too,’ he groaned. 


She couldn’t control her hands. They tore at his 
garments in absolute surrender. 


‘God, you’re beautiful,’ he said softly against her 
nudity. 


She gasped, offered tempting orbs for his adora- 
tion. Nothing seemed important any more. Nothing 
except his maleness pressing on softly warm flesh. Her 
thighs parted eagerly, her arms encircling him as they 
rolled along the sofa. 


Fractionally, before they joined, his gaze swept 
over her flushed flesh. Breasts, abdomen, valleys so 
secret she had kept them inviolate for him alone. 
Thighs like the most pleasant of dreams coming up to 
engulf him. 


Moaning, she accepted him; helping him to make 
the crucial union; throwing herself up at him in total 
giving ... 

An hour later she got to her feet and staggered 
across the room. ‘I need something stronger than 
beer,’ she joked. ‘Care for a gin and tonic?’ 


Lighting a cigarette, Steve shook his head. ‘Thanks 
—no!" 


‘We’re positively wicked,’ she said, pouring the 
drink. 


‘The entire world is,’ Steve replied. ‘If it isn’t climb- 
ing into bed with a woman it’s putting the boot into 
some less fortunate slob.’ 


‘You make us sound revolting.’ Debbie returned to 
the sofa and gestured at their discarded clothing. ‘And 
those heaps don’t make it better.’ 


Steve kicked her panties across the room. ‘There,’ 
he said as if the problem had been solved. 


‘Typical male,’ she laughed. ‘You think there is 
only one item of a woman’s underwear that brings 
her mind up from a pleasure gutter. Oh, well— 
bottoms up! ’ She tasted the drink. 


Steve glanced at the curve of a buttock and grinned. 
‘Again?’ 

Debbie slapped an exploring hand. ‘You’ve had it 
for tonight, sir,’ she said. ‘To business .. 


‘Can't we leave that for the office?’ 


‘Because | work for you, Mr Penn, is no reason to 
assume we cannot sit quietly and logically fix a target 
for expansion. .Nelson will accept our figure. . 


T accept yours,’ he quipped, staring at her breasts. 
‘Please, darling! ’ 


‘Okay .. .’ He flicked ash from his cigarette. ‘Since 
you insist... Nelson can’t fail to agree terms but | 
heard a rumour this afternoon. I’m not one-hundred 
percent sure about the source although it wouldn’t 
shock me if it proved right.’ 


Debbie turned slightly to present a near full-frontal 
distraction. She didn’t notice his quickening interest. 
Nor would she have cared if she had. ‘The police 
again?’ she asked worriedly. 


‘A “Flying Squad” . . 
‘So they’ve got around to that! ’ 


‘Probably,’ Steve admitted. ‘Mind you, I’m in 
favour. We haven't any authority to chase these thugs 
onto the streets. Most of the public concern is caused 
by events outside the grounds.’ 


‘But if the law moves in...’ 


‘They'll make it easier for us to gain a reputation 
for keeping soccer’s house in order |’ 


Debbie finished her drink and got to her feet. Semi- 
conscious of her nudity she paraded back and forth, 
letting ideas roll off her tongue as her buttocks swayed 
before his eyes. ‘The money we make from pure 
enquiry agency pursuits can’t keep us solvent, Steve. 
Not yet, anyway. | believe the big opportunity is in 
football—getting lots of ex-skins to form a series of 
Terrace Patrols. Chelterton and Mendsey aren’t the 
only clubs with fan troubles. Manchester, Bristol, 


London—they all need our services. If only there was 
some way we could spread the gospel...” She swung, 
pointed a finger at Steve. ‘You need a damned good 
publicity man ... or woman! ’ 


Tearing his gaze from her delights, Steve asked, 
‘And you, | suppose, happen to have someone in mind?’ 


‘Me!' she replied. 
‘| thought as much. How?’ 


‘Remember that reporter who interviewed me.. .?’ 
‘Not on your nelly!’ Steve growled, recalling the 
incident vividly. The journalist had been little more 
than a sex-maniac. The whole gist of his chat had 
centred on Debbie’s association with skins. Do they 
gang-bang? Have they all tried you? Wouldn’t you 
enjoy it with an older man like me? 


‘Steve—I’m not going to flog my body,’ she said. 
‘Bloody right you’re not! ’ 


‘Then, why can’t | tease and use him? We both gain 
in the long run!’ 


Searching for his clothes, Steve spoke quietly, but 
firmly. ‘| won't let you, Debbie. | refuse to have you 
even telephone the creep. We'll make out without 
people of his type getting into the act. | mean it, dear 
—no publicity through him .. 


CHAPTER NINE 
Return of the skinheads 
by Joseph Walker 


At a time when the authorities are making con- 
certed efforts to drive a hooligan element off foot- 
ball’s nationwide terraces a Mr Steve Penn has 
seen fit to recruit former skinheads under the 
grandiose title of “Terrace Patrols”. 


According to reports from Chelterton these ex-boot 
boys are doing an excellent job for this club. No- 
one in his right mind, though, can believe that they 
will continue to operate within the law they once 
showered with disdain. 


Some policemen take exception to the claims 
advanced by Miss Deborah Locke of Steve Penn 
Associates that privately-formed law-enforcement 
agencies release officers for other, more pressing 
duties. A spokesman for Chelterton’s police denies 
that this “Terrace Patrol” has effectively cut down 
the violence at any game to date. 


Mr Robert Cochrane, wealthy chairman of the club, 
takes a different view. “Arrests,” he says, “have 
dropped by forty percent since | agreed to hire Mr 
Penn.” 


That may be, Mr Cochrane—but how many bruised 
and battered bodies have been ejected from, your 
ground after coining up against these aggro- 
experts? 


Steve dropped the newspaper on his desk and 
glared at Debbie. ‘Well—satisfied?’ he asked sarcas- 
tically. 


‘Don’t blame me too much,’ she said. ‘Anyway, even 
bad publicity spreads the word.’ 


‘What about me telling you not to see him?’ 


‘| didn’t,’ Debbie retorted. ‘I telephoned.’ 


Steve didn’t continue the discussion. He realised 
that Debbie had been doing her best for them and no 
matter what a man told a woman she would invariably 
act according to her illogical sixth-sense. ‘We’ve had 
twelve letters dropped through the box on the heels of 
this write-up,’ he said. 


‘Which reminds me—why did you arrive so early?’ 
Debbie questioned. 


‘Truthfully ... | couldn’t sleep. | kept thinking 
about us and the business. If I’m to afford you and a 
family I’ve got to smarten up and get more clients. 
I’ve arranged a meeting with Nelson to sign contracts 
and there’s a possibility we can also land the Danforth 
Motors account.’ 


‘Great, Steve!’ Then, Debbie frowned. ‘Letters?’ 
‘From ex-skins asking for work—all delivered by 
hand, too.’ 


‘I’ll interview them,’ Debbie said immediately. 
‘You concentrate on bringing in the paying customers. 
And don’t worry about me, we skinhead girls were 
pretty good, too! ’ 


Steve slipped on a coat, grinning. He playfully 
patted a buttock. ‘Don’t | remember! How about that 
crazy Myrtle You-know-who . . . She could knock the 
hell out of any bloke and not even bruise her 
knuckles.’ 
‘A wild one,’ Debbie admitted. ‘She’s married and 


got three kids now...’ 


‘| don’t believe that,’ Steve said and went to the 
door. ‘No man in his sane mind would have under- 
taken to make a mother out of Myrtle.’ 


‘One did—a cop called Lew Rickman. Apparently 
he arrested Myrtle for shoplifting but didn’t press 
charges. She was so relieved she took his advice and 
swopped her skingirl gear for a dress and settled down 
in a cashier’s job.’ 


‘Well, |never...’ Steve was still shaking his head 
as he left the office. It made him feel proud of the 


majority of ex-skins and -suedes. They’d sown their 
oats but they’d always been workers, too. Not like 
hippies and other drop-outs. 


Traffic roared along Main Street. A supermarket 
with a new delivery of priceless sugar did turn-away 
business. A butcher offering chickens at ten percent 
off had a queue formed outside his shop. All part of 
the inflation scene. A billboard warned against the 
hazards of smoking and compelled Steve to light a 
cigarette. Human nature, he mused as he puffed, could 
not be equalled anywhere in the animal kingdom. 
Contrary two-legged critters! 


Taking a bus he watched the passing parade and 
wondered where it would all end. In another ice-age? 
Or a global conflict that would wipe man from the 
face of his planet? Violence was everywhere. In the 
streets, in sports, nationalists trying to gain an 
ideology, terrorists for the sake of seeing innocents 
die. A newspaper heading caught his attention and he 
stiffened. 


FOOTBALL DEATH CAUSED BY 
THIRTEEN YEAR OLD 


A cold shiver trickled, then raced, down Steve’s 
spine. He’d been anticipating something like this for 
a long time. Getting off the bus he bought a paper and 
stood at a request stop for the next one going towards 
Mendsey's ground. 


Reading the report of the slaying he could not help 
but sense the police frustration which came out of 
official statements. There’d been a flare-up on the 
terraces between rival supporters. When the police 
moved in the battle had spilled over onto the pitch. 
Out into the side streets and ... 


An ambulance man confessed to “being absolutely 
shattered” when the dead fan’s body had been found. 


‘Damn! ’ Steve muttered aloud. Six stab wounds and 
each one liable to cause death. And the killer a school- 
boy ! Thirteen years of age... 

KKK 


Brushing aside the legal document on his desk, 
John Nelson sat staring down at the newspaper his 
secretary had just delivered. A shortish, broad- 
shouldered man in his early forties he had the features 
of an ex-boxer without the thick ears or broken nose. 
He wore an expensive suit, a gold tieclip and a dia- 
mond-studded wristwatch. 


Reaching for his red telephone he furiously dialled 
a number. A brief conversation followed before he 
returned the instrument to its rest. Fingers drumming 
on the paper he considered his next move. Penn would 
be here soon. At least he would get some action on 
Mendsey’s terraces at tonight’s game. 


‘Screw the bastards!’ he said to the huge office 
and then smiled. He knew all about gutter-fighting. 
Knew, too, what it meant to come from a family noted 
for its criminality. Oh, he’d fought to get on top of 
his particular heap. Fought fair, mostly. But he could 
be dirty when the opposition demanded that kind of 
scrap. Basically, he didn’t blame the kids for letting 
off steam. Didn’t hold it against them when they 
resorted to the age-old boot. What he refused to accept 
was this stupid ruination of a game that they professed 
to love. His books showed the result of Mendsey’s 
championship run—a pathetic increase over last 
season’s gates. And all chalked up to terrace 
terrorism. Decent fans were afraid to run the risk of 


serious injury. No wonder so many clubs faced 
financial collapse. 


Lifting his yellow telephone, Nelson called his 
club’s manager. His club... That gave him a rise. 
His money kept the team going but, technically, he 
was but one voice in the boardroom. Summoning 
Will Quest he notified his secretary he did not wish 
to be disturbed and if a Mr Penn called he would have 
to wait. 


Trouble, he thought, starts on the pitch! 


He was ready for Quest when the man entered 
through the connecting door leading to the front 
office. 


For Will Quest any meeting with John Nelson meant 
straight-talking. Usually a difference of opinions and 
a mutually satisfactory compromise. 


‘Sit down, Will,’ Nelson said curtly. ‘We’ve got to 
sort out a few things...’ He held the newspaper up 
and out. ‘I’m not going to have Mendsey involved in 
anything like this.’ He flung the paper aside. ‘Your 
lads have to cut out the professional fouls. | want our 
squad to play entertaining football and if we don’t 
win every bloody game you'll still have the manager’s 
position.’ 


Quest smiled grimly. ‘A lot of managers have heard 
that story and look where they are today—on the 
dole!’ 


‘Dammit, Will—how the blazes can | ask Steve 
Penn to bring peace to our terraces if the team insists 
on acting like a bunch of highly-paid yobbos?’ 


‘Penn? The Chelterton skinhead?’ 


Nelson nodded. .Corrected: ‘Ex-skinhead, Will. 
There’s a difference, I’m informed.’ 


‘Not for me,’ the manager growled. ‘I’ve met some 
of ’em ... little thugs like this lot of ours! ’ 


‘What did you do as a kid?” Nelson asked softly. 
‘Go to football games with your old man? Kick a ball 
about in the street? Grope a girl or two behind the 
school loo?’ 


Quest scratched his craggy chin. ‘I follow your 
thinking process; | Suppose | was a fairly average 
kid. And yes—I did all that you suggested.’ 


‘Then where the hell do you get off talking about 
Skinheads?’ Nelson got to his feet and rounded his 
desk, placing his buttocks on the edge and leaning 
forward. T studied the skinhead era before | decided 
to hire Penn. They liked the boot, they threatened 
and molested and their hatred for hippies and Pakis- 
tanis cannot be denied. But they weren’t this breed. 
They didn’t knife and kill. Not in general, anyway.’ 


‘| certainly don’t fit in with that description,’ Quest 
affirmed for his personal benefit. 


‘Not all the way,’ Nelson insisted in digging. ‘Skins 
took their kicks Where they could. With girls, with 
rival fans. But times change and the last ten years 
have been unlike anything we’ve ever experienced 
in our history. When you thought you were being a 
wild ‘un there weren’t the temptations we know are 
around today. None of us—and I’m included in your 
age group, Will—had the money to follow a team 
from North to South of the country. We couldn’t 
afford trips to Spain, Greece, Germany for European 
matches. These blokes do have the bread and less 
entertainments to spend it on. Crissake, what able- 
bodied youth wants to spend his evenings in a bloody 
bingo hall? Which leaves football, really—and if we 
show ’em that professionals are a dirty playing bunch 


of temperamental actors then we’ve failed an entire 
generation.’ 


‘I'll lay down the law,’ Quest said. 


‘Tell ’em | want the cleanest game we’ve ever 
played! ’ 
‘Or else what?’ 


Nelson smiled. ‘A helluva lot of shirt-tugging 
money-grabbing workers will be on the transfer list! ’ 
Quest bristled. ‘That’s taking my authority away.’ 

‘If we continue to lose gates the way we are there 
won't be anybody left to boss.’ 

‘That serious?’ Quest asked. 

‘Twenty thousand in the red! ’ 

Quest whistled. 


‘Talk to the lads, eh?’ Nelson asked, not making it 
an issue. 


CHAPTER TEN 


Southfield Town’s fanatical supporters kept up a 
steady chant from their enclosure. In front of 
Mendsey’s “Abbey” end, three policemen stood chat- 
ting—much to the annoyance of United’s fans. 


From the grandstand with its plush seating for 
directors and invited guests, Steve Penn watched 
several of his Terrace Patrol move into their designated 
positions. John Nelson seated beside him did not lessen 
his nervousness. The contract they’d signed that after- 
noon had been very specific. An annual sum payable 
at monthly intervals and a proviso that should Penn 
Associates fail to stem the tide of terrace terrorism 
the deal automatically was terminated. 


‘This girl of yours .. . Debbie, isn’t it?’ Nelson 
Said. 


Steve nodded confirmation, wondered what the hell 
she was doing behind the scenes next. 


‘Terrific secretary,’ Nelson allowed. ‘Smart as a 
whip. If you ever feel like sacking her do let me 
know.’ 


‘Not a chance,’ Steve grinned. ‘She’s going to be- 
come my wife soon.’ 


‘Ahhh!’ Nelson greeted another member of the 
board. Waved to several acquaintances, then: ‘That’s 
why she is so on the ball, eh? | telephoned after 
you'd left. To discuss the fine print...’ 


‘We covered everything in your office,’ Steve 
reminded, nerves jumping. 


‘| had a change of heart. I’ve initialled an added 
clause. Your Debbie agreed to send me a letter making 
it binding on both parties. What a woman!’ He sighed. 
‘Wishful thinking but has she a sister?’ 


‘No—what clause?’ Steve kept alert eyes on his 
Patrol members. They’d been selected by Debbie, all 
newcomers to his growing organization. Guaranteed, 
she’d promised, to be reformed characters. Pillars of 
society now. Aggro behind them. 


‘You’ve got six months to show results,’ Nelson 
said with a twinkle in his eye. 


Steve breathed again. 


A sudden movement in the “Abbey” end got him to 
his feet. He could spot one of his Patrol pushing like 
hell to get between a pair of kicking youngsters. 


Nelson brought a pair of binoculars to his eyes, 
watched tensely. 


Then, smiling satisfaction, Steve sank back into his 
seat. A minor scuffle. A neat way of handling a situa- 
tion. Something to qualify Debbie’s choice. 


‘Neatly done,’ Nelson said. ‘I liked the way he gave 
“em both a clip on the ankles.’ 


Steve hadn’t seen that. 


‘You lot must have been bloody hard-nuts,’ Nelson 
admired. 


‘We didn’t take shit,’ Steve grinned. ‘And we didn’t 
need an army to get our opinions across.’ 

‘Opinions?’ Mendsey’s guiding light laughed up- 
roariously. ‘That’s a new one for making others hop 
to a melody composed on a pair of boots.’ The man’s 
finger prodded Steve’s side. ‘Tell me—how many 
aggro fights did you have?’ 


‘Not many,’ Steve replied. ‘I’m not trying to white- 
wash myself, either. | enjoyed being with mates and 


wearing gear. None of our mob did what Joe 
Hawkins did .. 


‘Joe Hawkins? Who the hell is he?’ 


‘Notorious skinhead,’ Steve growled. ‘He killed a 
copper!’ Writhing in his seat, the ex-skin avoided 
Nelson’s searching gaze. ‘You can’t bloody have a 
national cult without one or two black sheep creeping 
into the fold.’ 


Nelson shrugged. ‘I Suppose not but | hope Will 
Quest hasn’t heard about this Hawkins of yours...’ 
The remark went over Steve’s head. The teams 
came out of the tunnel. The referee had a consulta- 
tion with his linesmen on the pitch. And the crowd 
voiced its readiness to erupt for every goal scored. 


I'd rather be down there,’ Steve said, pointing to 
the “Abbey” end. 


‘Me, also,’ Nelson laughed. ‘Sitting doesn't do the 
same for an avid supporter.’ 


Taking what he believed was a cue, Steve got to his 
feet. ‘Let’s go!’ he said and excused himself getting 
out of the directors’ box. Only when he reached the 
aisle did he realise that Nelson had stayed put. Giving 
the man a casual wave, Steve continued from the stand 
onto the track, explaining who he was and why he 
dared venture onto police “territory” before he gota 
reluctant clearance to proceed. 


SO MUCH FOR YER ACTUAL SUPPORTER, STEVE THOUGHT. 


On the pitch, a long ball sought a winger—rolled 
into touch. Unlike Chelterton’s decision to attack from 
the beginning, Mendsey United warmed gradually to 
their task. Every move came from a dressing room 


blackboard, building from midfield into a fizzling 
nothingness. 


The “Abbey” end hooted derisively and Town’s 
avid supporters howled for their team to take advan- 
tage of United’s lacklustre performance. 


Steve liked sweet flowing soccer, not this sporadic 
farce. He elbowed up into the “Abbey" terraces, on 
the alert for the first signs of boredom turning to 
violence. One by one he contacted his Patrol-men, 

' offering encouragement. Silently praying there would 
be no foolishness. 


By half-time his hopes soared. Few fans bothered 
to yell now and the chanting had long since given way 
to muttered oaths. Maybe ... 
KK KK 


Jack Spence had lodgings in Mendsey, a bundle in 
his pocket. Road construction paid high wages these 
days and he’d given up a career in teaching to make 
the bread for a down-payment on a bungalow. A 
married man had certain responsibilities to wife and 
family and although he loved teaching as a profession 
it did not give the security Mary craved. 


Glancing down at his hands, Jack sighed. They’d 
been artistic once. Now—healed blisters and in- 
grained dirt made them look like they belonged to a 
common ditch-digger. 


A bunch of kids in front of him caught his atten- 
tion. He still thought fondly of youngsters, wished 
them everything in life he had been compelled to fight 
for. If only they realised the opportunities they had 
for a decent education these days! Yet, sadly, they 
didn’t grab that mythical old man who usually walked 


past once in any normal span. Instead, they tossed 
everything away for fleeting pleasures ... 


A girl of about fourteen tossed long, untreated 
hair and teased with her budding body. The boy 
with her appeared bored and seized his chance and 
gave her a fast grope—to the delight of his urging 
mates. 


No shame, Jack mused. 


‘Let’s do one of ’em,’ the girl said, letting the 
exploring hand dive deeper into her clothing. 


‘I'd rather do you,’ the boy snorted, face flush- 
ing. 

A fat, ugly lad of sixteen bent over the pair. ‘She’d 
be fab if we put the boot in, Harry! ’ 


The girl glanced over her shoulder, smiled idiot- 
ically. ‘You bet | would, Peter! ’ 


The one called Harry took his hand away and 
breathed heavily. ‘Christ, they’ve gat ’em all at the 
other end,’ he complained. 


Fat Peter grunted disgust. ‘It don’t have to be a 
bloody Town-ite. We’ve got some not with-it’s here! ’ 
I’M MOVING, JACK THOUGHT FAST. THIS LOT ARE BENT ON 

HELL-RAISING! 

The girl looked straight at Jack Spence and her 
excitement showed in a narrowing of eyes, a twin 
spotting of cheeks. ‘He ain’t wearin’ a scarf .. she 
practically screamed, pointing. 

FFK 


Steve had a cigarette going, inching his way down 
the terraces. He could see one of Debbie’s recruits a 
few rows distant. To date he had nothing but praise 
for her selections. All the lads welcomed the challenge 


and none, so far, had shown the slightest inclination 
to indulge in a spot of unscheduled aggro. 


He saw the girl, heard her shrill scream rise above 
the ordinary crowd “growl”. 


Ou, NO! NoT THIS SCENE! 


Steve’s insides froze. The worst situations involved 
girls. He remembered skingirls howling for thrills as 
their mates went to work on some ineffectual sucker. 


Like a bullet smashing straight for a fleshy target, 
Steve catapulted down the rows, not pausing to 
excuse his shoving, pushing, elbowing. This was one 
flare-up that had to be dampened fast... 


2K 


Jack Spence turned to flee, felt the boot catch him 
high on die back of a thigh. Pain shot through him 
and he stumbled. In split-seconds they were on him, 
driving toecaps into ribs and stomach as he rolled 
beneath the roiling mass. People fought to get clear, 
only adding to the confusion. 


Looking up out of a fuzz blanketing his mind, 
Jack saw the girl’s face—taut, expectant, coated with 
an evil he had associated with a fiction writer's account 
of some bat-like creature. He saw, too, the boots 
comingin...in... landing in devastating agony. 
FEKK 


Steve belted the girl across the face, knocking her 
flying. He had no sympathy for her sort. Only pity 
for the blokes she could encourage. He saw, ina 
flurry of blows, Debbie’s latest Patrol-man arrive and 
wade in. Heard the wolf-cries coming from young, 
vicious throats on all sides and swung... 


‘I’m keepin’ ‘em back,’ the ex-skin enforcer 
shouted, exchanging boots with fat Peter. 


Nice work, boy! Steve thought—and flattened a 
nose with a right, flipping another frantic yobbo onto 
his back as the hoodlum called Harry bored in. 


Steve smiled grimly, brought his leg back and 
planted a kick where it hurt most. As the kid doubled, 
Steve smashed him in the face ... 

2K 


John Nelson poured himself a drink and spoke with 
the flatness of a man carrying too many burdens for 
comfort. ‘That was some fracas,’ he commented, turn- 
ing to fix Steve Penn with an accusing glare. ‘I’ve 
had police reports of louts running wild in the streets 
and another railway special vandalized.’ 


‘You were watching through those binoculars,’ 
Steve replied, gesturing at the expensive glasses. ‘Tell 
me, honestly, if we handled the affair to your satisfac- 
tion.’ 

Nelson glowered. ‘That’s not the point.. 


‘Oh, but it is,” Steve insisted. ‘We’re not supposed 
to go outside the ground. Even if | knew my boys 
could effectively control the vicious elements through 
the town | wouldn’t let them. That’s a police job and 
I’m not going against the law. Not for you, not for my 
own sense of justice.’ 


The man relented and smiled weakly, i'm the one 
in the bloody middle, Steve,’ he said. ‘Mendsey needs 
your type of chastisement. Christ, l'Il even fairly 
admit that without your men on the terraces we could 
have seen a bust-up to beat anything we’ve ever had. 
You did what the club expected, stopped it cold.’ 
‘Then what the hell is the beef?’ 


‘The police’ 

Steve snorted in disgust. ‘The majority of police- 
men would be in favour of us if they had a vote on 
this issue. We’re up against a minority of officious 
sticklers who haven’t been walking a beat for ages. 


They’re out of touch. Too seeped in an old school 
image they can’t see the dangers for looking through 
blue-coated glasses.’ 


Nelson slumped into a chair. The dilemma bugged 
him no end. The view he’d had of Steve and his Patrol 
clearing the terraces of as vicious a bunch of little 
thugs as he ever hoped to meet had convinced him 
this was the way—the only way—to make soccer a 
viable business venture. The applause from ordinary 
spectators left him in no doubt that the vast majority 
of decent fans wanted their entertainment sans dis- 
turbances. Yet... 


‘I’m going to have a talk.. 
‘With whom?’ Steve asked suspiciously. 


‘Cochrane! He’s well in with the higher-ups. 
And...’ the man said, voice dropping to an inaudible 
level, ‘to the league ...’ 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


London sprawled beneath menacing clouds, its traffic 
clogged streets separate scenes of utter confusion. 
Tourists gathered in Whitehall, cameras at the ready, 
for those take-away photographic memories that kept 
boosting Britain’s heritage. Shoppers in a conglom- 
erate of High Streets fought to find bargains as middle- 
men grew fatter on instant increases. 


In an upstairs room .of the Home Office a group 
of men took their places round a conference table. 
Representatives of many police forces mixed with pin- 
striped Civil Servants and a few “outside observers” 
... all intimately concerned in the outcome of this 
important gathering. 


‘Gentlemen. ..’ an Under-Secretary said. 


One by one the group took their appointed seats 
and waited in expectation for the opening announce- 
ment. 


‘We are here to consider a disturbing question,’ the 
Under-Secretary began. ‘I can understand the back- 
lash possibilities if people decide to act privately 
to a problem that is, essentially, within police juris- 
diction. However, | must recognize the obverse side 
of this coin—that unless we empty our cities of those 
guardians of public safety to contain a vicious ele- 
ment at soccer games we have to admit to opening 
crime’s gates every Saturday afternoon.’ 


‘Sir?’ A jovial Chief Constable from the Midlands 
raised his hand, got a nod to speak. ‘May | ask how 


many present have read the reports dealing with 
the incidents at Chelterton or Mendsey?’ 


The Under-Secretary frowned, glanced down the 
table. The reaction he got approached negative pro- 
portions. He beamed, directed his reply to the dis- 
tinguished, ex-military “malcontent”. ‘It would appear 
that your question is immaterial,’ he said. 


‘Just what I thought!’ the Chief Constable mur- 
mured. ‘How can we form an opinion if the facts are 
ignored?’ 

‘Facts, sir?’ 

‘Facts,’ the C.C. said defiantly. 

‘Can you elaborate?’ 


‘Fact One—football violence is on the increase. 
Fact Two—all efforts to curb it have failed. Fact 
Three—until this Steve Penn arrived on the scene 
we... the police, naturally ... could not invade the 
terraces where the majority of fights begin. Fact Four 
—in the grounds Penn has agreed to patrol... and 
| use that word advisedly ... he has a high rate of 
success. Fact Five—are we to deny public-spirited 
citizens their God-given rights to assist the police 
in their duty . . . Sorry, sir—not so much a fact as 
a "citizen’s expectation of the law.’ He sat back, satis- 
fied he had pleaded a case. 


The Under-Secretary hummed and haaa-ed. His 
gaze went constantly to the Civil Servants closest to 
him—men supposed to protect a Minister from making 
an ass of himself. The faceless ones whose power 
had never been fully explained to the electorate. 


A prissy individual fiddled with the agenda be- 
fore him and showed varnished fingernails. His mouth 
had all the primness of a prima donna. Eyes colder 


than yesterday’s forgotten sole. ‘If | may interject, 
Minister?’ he asked in a toneless voice. 


‘Of course,’ the Under-Secretary replied happily— 
getting off the hook neatly. 


‘The facts,’ and a sneer derided these ‘do not hold 
water. Since the newspaper campaign condemning 
hooliganism and certain remarks in Parliament the 
national average for soccer misdemeanours has fallen 
considerably. Indeed, the current trend shows a 
decline in every region ...’ 


‘Not in mine! ’ the Chief Constable said. 


‘An exception, perhaps?’ the prissy one asked. 
‘The rule,’ another police official said. ‘Statistics 
are made for Whitehall but not for the men having 
to combat juvenile delinquency.’ 


The Under-Secretary saw visions of losing his 
audience. He waved aside the Civil Servant’s ready 
reply and said, ‘Please, gentlemen—let’s not argue. 
We must arrive at a definite conclusion. Either foot- 
ball clubs are classified as outside the normal rule of 
law or else we are forced to open a campaign for 
additional special constables to handle this peculiar 
aspect of .. 


‘Peculiar?’ another police chief asked from-the far 
end of the room. ‘lIl tell you this for free—|I couldn’t 
get a single man in my area to undertake a Saturday 
“special” 


‘Nor me,’ a slightly-built individual declared. Blue 
eyes fixed the Under-Secretary, accusingly. ‘This is 
buck passing, sir. I’m a royalist but thank God a 
person like Harry Truman said the buck stops here. 
When does this egg stop rolling?’ 


The Under-Secretary appealed to his Whitehall 
brigade. His knowledge of the situation came close 
to ignorance. A Home Office edict to resolve a prob- 
lem that had all the symptoms of getting out of hand 
meant throwing him in at the deep end. And he did 
not enjoy being on the receiving end of any brick- 
bats. 


Prissy took up the fight. ‘This Steve Penn has to 
be put in his place. Why, he’s nothing but a skin- 
head... and we know what troubles we had with 
that ilk!’ 


‘Old hat,’ the Midlander declared. 
‘Bygones are bygones,’ the slightly-built man said. 


‘Please, let us have some commonsense,’ the Civil 
Servant said tersely. ‘What we are up against is a 
revival of the skinhead era. Can we say that one skin- 
head will fight on the side of the police when another 
is totally committed to breaking every law of the 
land?’ 


The Under-Secretary. beamed. He accepted the 
premise. 


‘Rubbish—as Eric and Ernie would say,’ the Mid- 


land’s Chief Constable said loudly. ‘These little thugs 
are not skinheads. Steve Penn has said so and |, per- 
sonally, believe that.’ 


‘Did you worry about the number of incidents 
created by skinheads when they reigned supreme?’ the 
Civil Servant asked. 


‘Certainly ...’ 
‘And you do not see a connection?’ 
‘| do not! ’ 


‘Putting the boot .in is, | believe, a favourite 
expression of skinheads and these off-shoots?’ the 
prissy one asked leeringly. 


‘I think | speak for every Chief Constable pre- 
sent,’ the Midlander said. ‘No one would deny we 
had our share of aggro ... if | may dare use the 
word... when the skinhead brigade ruled the terrace 
roost. But, times make drastic changes and what we 
now face is a totally different enemy. These thugs 
are not exuberant youth running wild during the 
formative years. They’re savages. Animals. Mad-dogs 
to be put down. Vicious, sadistic louts without an 
iota of common decency. I’d go so far as to class 
them with the Birmingham bombers—and that’s as 
low aS aman can crawl! ’ 


The Under-Secretary sank into his chair, face fall- 
ing apart. 


Prissy hesitated but a split-second, came back with 
typical Whitehallian ruthlessness. ‘Nonsense,’ he said 
Sharpishly. ‘We cannot go against the computers. 
Facts are not the opinions of individual members of 
the ruling class. They are cold, unemotional dots on 
a chart—and the fact of the matter is that we are 
confronted by the exact same situation as we were 
some years ago!’ He glowed, showing his superiority. 
His bowler-hatted know-allness. 


May | quote from a letter | received last week?’ a 
dapper, but capable, member of a West Country con- 
stabulary asked. 


The Civil Servant seemed ready to refuse but the 
deflated Under-Secretary nodded absently. 


‘This is from an ex-skinhead who now operates a 
H.G.V. for the local council. | had occasion to arrest 
him once some years ago. | pleaded for leniency in 


court and he has repaid my belief in him several times 
over...’ 


Prissy snorted disdainfully. ‘Does this have any 
bearing on the case against Mr Penn’s activities?’ 


‘It is sometimes better to listen,’ the West Country- 
man snapped, effectively silencing his baiter. ‘Any- 
way, this letter mentions a football game my corre- 
spondent attended and says, quote... “We had the 
usual performance of the odd aggro-merchant being 
dragged out. The only trouble is that it is only the 
young guys who get caught and not the real hard- 
core hooligans,” unquote. Now, remember, gentle- 
men, this comes from an ex-skinhead. He, like so 
many fans, are sick to the teeth of this vicious ele- 
ment. Given half a chance he would be a member of 
Mr Penn’s organization and a damned fine example 
of what can be done by showing compassion and 
trusting yesterday’s wild oat sowing youth.’ 


‘Hear, hear,’ the Midlander said. 


One of the outside observers coughed and scratched 
his unruly hair. He wore tweeds and the trousers had 
a baggy professor look. ‘Of course we must not let 
our thinking be coloured by past events,’ he said with 
a^ tutorial deep velvet voice. ‘Unfortunately, one can- 
not place unlimited trust in unofficial hands. To 
grant these people a licence equal to that of a police 
officer is opening a door for all kinds of maniacs 
to request recognition for their nefarious acti- 
vities.’ 

The Under-Secretary jumped to his feet, beaming 
again. Bolstered by the opinion of the last speaker. 

‘| must agree,’ he said overly loud. ‘Unless there are 
concrete suggestions for bending the law to create 
Bhs 


The Midlander grunted. ‘Ministers have been 
preaching the gospel of tolerance in Parliament for 
years. Recently, we have been asked to believe that 
Parliament can grant absolution to councillors who 
defied the law of the land on the basis that the law, 
during the time of this insurrection, was against one 
party’s manifesto. If this can be done why cannot Mr 
Penn be given carte blanche to do his thing?’ 


‘Shame!’ the prissy individual cried. 
‘Quite right! ’. the West Countryman called. 


The Under-Secretary shuddered. Why did they 
always drag in politics? ‘Please. . .” he begged, ‘can- 
not we arrive at an amicable solution?’ 


Prissy spoke with finality; triumphantly. ‘Penn and 
his associates are in contempt of the law. They have 
no legality and MUST be arrested and found guilty 
like any other trouble-maker ...’ 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Morning’s weak sunlight filtered through slatted 
blinds and barely managed to invade the room as far 
as the. double bed. The steady drone of incessant 
traffic came through the blinds more easily. And, 
from under the door, the noise of a vacuum cleaner 
sounded. 


Steve Penn placed his hands behind his head and 
leant against his pillows. The outline of Debbie in 
the bed beside him brought back memories of the 
previous night. He had to admit that the television 
company had provided them with excellent accom- 
modation and a slap-up meal. If only he didn’t have 
to appear before the cameras that evening... 


Debbie moved and sleepily asked, ‘What time 
is it?’ 

‘Eight-thirty—why?’ 

She slowly rolled on her side and draped an arm 
over his naked stomach. ‘Have we ...?’ 


He smiled, liking the notion but shelving the urge. 
‘No, we haven't,’ he replied. ‘I’ve got to be at the 
studio by nine-fifteen. Anyway, didn’t you get 
enough?’ 


Throwing aside the bedclothes she got to her feet 
and tempted him with her nudity. ‘Yes—and no!.’ 
Cupping her breasts she yawned, then let her palms 
slide down her flanks until they hung defencelessly 
by her thighs. ‘Yes because it was terrific. No because 
we don’t often stay in a place like this. | want to make 
every moment count.’ 


‘Then relax and enjoy it. I’ve booked us in for an 
extra night!’ 


‘Oh, Steve!’ Her eyes shone and she flung herself 
back onto the bed, kissing him passionately. 


When they came up for air he had to force her 
away. ‘Please don’t, Debbie—hell, | want to stay in 
bed with you but.. .’ 


‘You’re a darling/ she laughed and twisted to let 
him get out of bed. ‘Whatever they say about you 
to-night | could tell them there’s nobody more con- 
siderate nor more loving.’ 


‘FII tell them that,’ he laughed and headed for- the 
attached, private, bathroom. His feet sank into deep 
carpet and the expensive furnishings carried an atmo- 
sphere of an opulence he wished was theirs for- 
ever. 


Snatching a quick breakfast he hurried from the 
hotel and caught a taxi. Poor Debbie! All her scrib- 
blings of thoughts on the subject were for nothing. 
When they’d got the telephone call asking for Steve 
Pen Associates to present their views on the govern- 
ment decision denying football clubs the right of 
hiring self-appointed crowd “regulators”, Debbie 
had been utterly convinced she would appear “on 
camera”, 
too. 


The journey to the television studio took ages. For 
Steve die London morning snarl-up needed a few 
skinheads standing at intersections directing traffic. 
He could imagine them back-cheeking some of the 
arrogant drivers who paid little or no attention to 
the “docile” cop. From the cost of the cars they drove 


a few quid in a fine would do nothing to lessen their 
imperial opinions of themselves. 


David Noye greeted Steve in the magnificent foyer 
of the studios. Thirty-four, dressed too casually for 
an executive class yet officious beyond, his age and 
status, he frowningly shook hands, said: ‘You're 
seven minutes late,’ as if the whole world would 
come to an end because he, personally, had been kept 
waiting. 


‘Traffic,’ Steve replied, showing his individuality 
and, also, his determination not to be browbeaten. 


‘Oh, well—come along! ’ Noye flounced off, tossing 
long hair. 


A bloody nancy, Steve thought and stopped him- 
self from mincing in hot pursuit. 


They entered a plush lift which Steve guessed was 
the exclusive privilege of producers and directors and 
“star” guests. He loathed the way Noye stared at 
him but got out without having to put the other in 
his place. 


‘Come along,’ Noye said, whipping down a long 
corridor. 


Steve mentally aimed at the pansey’s arse and sent 
a hard boot where it did the most damage—then, 
deriving this imaginary pleasure, meekly stepped along 
the corridor to a door marked STUDIO “C”. 


Charles Dawson had a reputation for being a hard 
taskmaster. His directing did not take into account a 
producer’s foibles—especially when that producer 
happened to be a David Noye... 


‘| take it you’re Steve Penn,’ he said, ignoring 
Noye. i'd like to get a can-Il-may-I-don’t-dare rapport 
between the speakers...” He cluck-clucked, fixed 


Steve with a clear gaze. ‘And don’t hand me the it’s- 
fixed bit. It isn’t! But you’ve got to know the people 
you're talking at... Ha-ha! ’ 


Steve felt a coldness come over him. This wasn’t 
his world, his scene. He did not know how to handle 
television people. So far, he figured they were all bent 
like proverbial corkscrews. Queens or just plain weir- 
does. The urge to walk out on the interview welled 
in his throat but he successfully sent it back down 
into his turbulent gut. He’d wait, play his cards right 
and come out smelling of roses ... 


Cables littered the studio. Camera crews kept mov- 
ing from position to position without any regulated 
procedure—until Steve noticed their earphones. Then, 
he caught sight of the control “box” shut off from the 
hanging microphones. 


A backdrop semi-circled round behind the panel’s 
seating, mikes and cables carefully screened from the 
all-seeing red-winking TV eyes. Three men sat at their 
appointed positions, watching and waiting with 
evident impatience. 


‘You're there,’ Dawson said, indicating the empty 
seat. ‘Don’t get uptight—this is just a run-through. 
A casual meeting between antagonists.’ He smiled 
widely. 


Steve took his seat, conscious of the others’ dis- 
missal of him as a verbal opponent. He didn’t think 
much of them, either. Especially, the pin-striped sneer- 
ing bastard. 


Dawson acted the jovial host. ‘Steve Penn—this is 
Francis Gilpin... Arthur Payne... and Ford Drewe 
... gentlemen... Steve Penn. Make yourselves at 
home as our American cousins Say ...’ 


Steve waved to his co-speakers and watched Dawson 
vanish behind the lights pouring heat and brilliance 
on them. 


Francis Gilpin held out a hand and shook firmly as 
Steve passed round the gathering. As an acknow- 
ledged expert on footballing affairs he still had to 
make his mind up on the rights and wrongs of having 
ex-skinheads doing police chores. 


Arthur Payne grinned, made no bones about his 
welcome. A strong advocate of ban the skins he never- 
theless fought his battles on a battleground where all 
men knew their weaknesses and their strengths. 


Ford Drewe refused to shake hands. His sneer spoke 
volumes. His pin-stripe shouted Civil Servant: 


His attitude denied Steve’s presence in a discussion 
aimed to solve a national problem. His pores seeped 
the opinion that he—and he alone—had the answer 
and no one was going to contradict him. Not here. Not 
anywhere. 


Dawson preened. He’d got the setting just right. 


Nodding to his camera crews he retreated ... hurrying 
to the control... 


Gerry Pike made a grandstand entrance, waved to . 
a canned audience and took his seat to the right of 
the foursome. ‘Good evening, ladies and gentlemen,’ 
he gushed. ‘Our programme deals with football 
violence—and don’t switch off your sets, ladies... 
this could interest you, too. What is happening on the 
terraces is a foretaste of what could take place on the 
High Street tomorrow. Our question to this distin- 
guished panel is, simply, do we condone hooliganism 
in soccer or should we seek new methods of control 
which are, according to an edict handed down by 


Whitehall, illegal and bordering on the formation of 
private armies for every purpose ...’ 


Steve tensed. He did not like the way the camera 
crews went through their motions as if this was a one 
take performance. He watched the others—director 
in his control box and Pike in his master-of-ceremonies 
chair and came to a swift conclusion. .. this was not 
a rehearsal. This was for real. 


HELL WITH THEM, HE THOUGHT, I’LL PROVIDE ’EM WITH 
ENOUGH MATERIAL TO MAKE THEIR BLOODY SHOW TOP THE 
CHARTS! 
.. SO, if we can have the official viewpoint first 
... Pike smiled at Drewe and saw the camera swing 
fast to the prissy Civil Servant. 


‘Vicious hooligans are making the respectable game 
of soccer a dying entertainment... .' Drewe began. 


, Steve listened impassively to the man’s argue- 
ments. Reluctantly, he agreed with a lot said. The 
police had a duty to the public and even if this meant 
overtime and off-duty payments from clubs they 
were still the ones to bring culprits before the courts 
But... 


Arthur Payn6 got his knife in. Interrupting the self 
appointed guardian of public morals he said: ‘May ' 
state a, fact of life—all the police in this kingdom 
could not, and would not’, wish to use their authority 
to taint a mass of ill-advised youngsters for one act 
of hysteria that is all-embracing. In the heat of an; 
moment we all surrender to the frenzy of that par 
ticular moment. If any of you have ever stood on 
the terraces and watched the home team score a goal 
then you will understand what | am saying. This is 
sheer ecstasy. Pure poetry .. . and didn’t our poets go 


overboard when they composed a beautiful render- 
ing?’ 

Good for him but... Steve held his reply in re- 
serve. He wanted the trio to get their one New Pence 
worth in before he opened his mouth. 


Pike looked at Steve for an observation. 


Steve smiled, let the camera take him in close 
up... and heard Gilpin speaking. .. 


‘| strongly advise football clubs to think several 
times before hiring ex-skinheads to undertake a roll 


that has been, and should always be, the province of 
the police,’ the expert said. 


The bastard! 


Gilpin turned deliberately and smiled at Steve. 
‘But,’ he said next, ‘if these clubs happen to have 
Steve Penn directing operations then | have to relent 
and admit that his methods may be the saving of this 
game we all enjoy to the fullest.’ 


Pike did a double-take and frantically brought the 
camera back onto him. When he came on screen he 
beamed and smoothly said: ‘We have yet to hear 
from the man in the middle of this controversy, Steve 
Penn...’ 


Viewers got their first real sight of Steve then. A 
young man, dark haired and not in the least bit 
nervous. 


‘Mr Penn,’ Pike said with an interviewer’s arro- 
gance, ‘when did you first feel you could control foot- 
ball violence by using skinheads who, themselves, were 
the object of much criticism when they committed 
many crimes against society ...’ 


Steve smiled for the “box”. ‘Sorry to disappoint 
you, Mr Pike... . but I didn’t ask for this job. | was 
told to report to Chelterton’s ground and have an 
interview with the board chairman. The result of that 
talk boiled down to take on the terrace patrol or get 
fired...’ 


‘Terrace Patrol . . . that’s what you call your 
men?’ 


‘It is!’ 


‘Do they patrol or meet violence with more 
violence?’ 


‘That depends on which' side you’re on, Mr Pike,’ 
Steve replied. | believe the “Bible” says about an eye 
for an eye and tooth for a tooth. There’s only one sure 
way to make these young hooligans see sense and 
that’s to treat them as they’d treat their victims.’ 


‘The boot-in?’ Pike pressed. 
‘Only as a last resort,' Steve allowed. 


Pike smugly took the close-up. The programme 
was Shaping up to paint Penn’s men blacker than mid- 
night. ‘You admit using skinhead tactics on these... 
well, schoolboys?’ 


Looking straight into another camera, Steve dug 
deep into his word reserves. He wanted his feelings, 
his ideas, his beliefs to come across. He could appre- 
ciate Pike’s desire to make him out to be the leader 
of a band of ruffians preying on juveniles. But, by 
God, he’d show them all! 


‘Skinheads,’ Steve said slowly, ‘were not all 
monsters. Some went overboard and committed ter- 
rible acts but then, doesn’t every section of every 
community have its baddies? The majority of skin- 
heads, suedeheads or boot boys wanted to belong to 


something. They identified with football and one an- 
other...’ 


‘Practising aggravation?’ Pike asked. 


T can’t deny it,’ Steve said quite freely. ‘Kids always 
fight. Skinheads more than most, | suppose.’ 


‘Fight?’ Drewe asked sarcastically. ‘| wonder how 
many innocent victims of sheer brutality were treated 
in hospitals during the skinhead heyday! ’ 


Pike took his cue like a crusader charging into 
battle with colours flying. 'I recall newspaper reports 
of the time,’ he said authoritatively. ‘Pakki-bashing, 
wasn’t it?’ 


‘A little,’ Steve said. 


Gilpin snorted. ‘Little? Quite a lot, I’d say.’ 
‘Newspapers play anything like that up,’ Steve 
countered. ‘Even spanking . . and he grinned at 
Drewe’s disapproving expression. 


Pike harrumped and brought them back to his in- 
quisition. He didn’t like the way some of the camera- 
men were laughing silently. ‘You are telling us, Mr 
Penn,’ he said sharply, ‘that skinheads in general did 
not attack the Pakistani community?’ 


‘I’m saying not all did,’ Steve replied. ‘You’ve got 
to accept how the country was divided in those days 
on the influx of immigrants .. 


‘Ah,’ Pike said, happy now to get his teeth into - 
a new assault. ‘Powellites .. 


‘If we were we had good company,’ Steve inter- 
rupted. ‘Like the Smithfield porters and the dockers! ’ 
Drewe shuddered visibly. Luckily he was out of 
shot and the public would never get a view of their 


“man in Whitehall” undergoing a traumatic experi- 
ence. 


‘These patrols of yours. . Pike said, returning to 
the topic. ‘Every man is an ex-skinhead?' 


‘One hundred percent,’ Steve agreed. 
‘Are you not just offering jobs for the boys?’ 


‘Yes, | am!’ Steve lit a cigarette. Far from being 
subdued he could actually state he was enjoying this. 
‘There’s an old saying “to catch a crook” and | believe 
skinheads are the ones to put down these hooligans.’ 
‘Put down?’ Gilpin gasped. ‘You make it sound as 
if they are dangerous animals being taken for exter- 
mination.’ 


‘Nothing so drastic,’ Steve said. ‘They’re dangerous, 
though. Not the youngest so much but unless the ring- 
leaders are kicked off the terraces the disease will 
continue to spread.’ 


| notice you said “kicked”,’ Drewe smiled vic- 
toriously. ‘That is precisely why the government can- 
not permit organizations such as you propose.’ 


‘An expression,’ Steve said. 
‘An unfortunate choice of words,’ Payne remarked. 


‘What do you propose to do if this - viciousness 
keeps spreading?’ Pike asked. 


Steve deliberated a fraction. When he spoke he did 
so in a loud, clear voice. ‘I can’t do much on my own. 
It's up to every ex-skinhead to show his colours every 
Saturday by attending local matches. We’re respon- 
sible people now and we still love football. Once this 
new breed of terrace terrors learn they are not going 
to get things .their way it'll be a pleasure to watch 
teams battle on the pitch again ...’ 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


The. flat needed redecoration but the chance of the 
landlord ever putting out money for paint and paper 
was as remote as him dropping the exorbitant rent. 

There were two rooms and a kitchen,-threadbare car- 
pets on creaking floors and second-hand furniture a 
junkman would refuse to take as a gift. 

When Ted first met Amanda she had been twelve 
and skinny with long, thin legs and hardly a bulge 
on her chest. That had been a few years ago. Now 
she’d filled out considerably. Her legs were still long 
but shaping up to movie-star loveliness. And her 
breasts had developed into beautiful, thrusting things 
a bloke could handle for hours. 


‘Like?’ Amanda asked, eyes bright and eager. 
‘Not bloody bad! ’ Ted said. 
‘They won’t be home for hours,’ the girl mentioned. 


Ted knew who “they” were—her parents. A pair 
of booze-hounds. An “on the dole” father and a 
mother who let any guy have it for the price of her 
next gin. 

‘The bedroom’s there,’ Amanda Said, pointing at a 
door. 


Ted grinned and dropped his trousers. He didn’t 
wear briefs and the girl’s eyes fixed on his nakedness 
in unashamed admiration. ‘Terrific,’ she exclaimed. 


‘Let’s see what you’ve got,’ the youth said, un- 
buttoning his shirt. 


Amanda trembled in expectation. Her hands went 
to her skirt zipper and harshly rasped the metal, 


garment slithering down her legs to heap at her ankles. 
Next, she grasped the elastic top of her panties and 
rolled them down. 


‘Bloody good,’ Ted grunted, catching his first 
glimpse of the thatching covering her loins. 


Kicking skirt and knickers across the room the girl 
stood with her bottom parts exposed, fumbling be- 
hind her to unhook her brassiere. When that followed 
the other clothing she brought her sweater over her 
head, pert hard-nippled breasts displayed. 


Obscenely handling his privates, Ted growled, 
‘Into bed! ’ He followed her into a pathetic, dark bed- 
room hearing the sagging springs creak alarmingly as 
she flung herself onto it. 


‘Don’t feel me up, Ted,’ she moaned. ‘Just do it!’ 


He came down on top of her, the warm flesh surg- 
ing to meet his in a swift union. Their eyes touched 
for a split-second and then he speared deep into her 
body.... 


FKK 


‘God, that’s the best I’ve ever had,’ she panted 
and rolled off the bed. He lay like a log, gasping 
a little, watching her wipe herself with Kleenex. The 
other girls he’d known hadn’t possessed Amanda’s 
gymnastic ability nor her honesty in taking what she 
wanted from sex. 


‘How long is it since you ...?’ she asked. 


‘A few days,’ he grinned, arm up and hand beckon- 
ing her. ‘You’ve been at it a lot.’ 


She lay against him, rubbing and touching until 
he wanted to dash out to the nearest sex-shop for 


virility tablets. His fingers coiled in her hair and forced 
her head down onto his flesh. 


‘Not that, Ted?’ she murmured. 


‘Why the hell not?’ His body craved her kisses, 
the expert way she handled him. 


She writhed from his grasp, rose above him then, 
sobbing madly, smothered him with her pulsatingness. 
‘Ted, can you again like this?’ 


He kissed her mouth like a bull in heat, hands 
quickly roaming her tight buttocks, her thighs, her 
belly. As the “feel” of her penetrated to his 
emotional seat he got a mental glimpse of the future 
and his mood vanished. 


‘Ted...’ she wailed, coaxing and cajoling him. 
‘Not now,’ he put her off. ‘I’m thinking about 
Saturday . ..’ 


She scratched his shoulders. ‘I’m goin’, tool’ Her 
small sharp teeth bit at his earlobe. ‘After we get 
back... 


‘You’re a randy bitch!’ 


‘It's better after a punch-up,’ she said, ignoring 
his remark. ‘I get bloody excited. | could let you in 
front of everybody 


‘In that case we'll kick the shit out of a dozen 
blokes,' he chuckled. Feeling her breasts he whis- 
pered, ‘Might even bring some of the guys back with 
us, eh?’ 


She rolled onto her spine, thighs raised and parted. 
‘If that turns you on, Ted ...’ 
x OK OK OK 


Dressing, Ted thought about Amanda and her pro- 
mise. He’d never been part of a gang-bang scene but 


he’d been told there wasn’t anything to beat it. A 
few of his mates had once raped a girl behind laurel 
bushes in the park. Their descriptions at the time had 
convinced him he’d go on the next forage. 


The smell of bacon and eggs reached his nostrils. 
He thrust aside his lust and finished lacing his boots. 
Nobody paid the slightest attention to them consider- 
ing he worked for a builder. And with his working 
clobber on he usually got away with but a glance 
when he went through the turnstiles every Satur- 
day. 

‘Can't you find something else to wear?’ his mother 
asked when he entered the kitchen. ‘You live in those 
rags.’ 


He hurried through his breakfast, answering every 
question directed at him with grunted monosyllables. 
This was the worst part of a Saturday—his parents’ 
morning barrage: Where? why? what? and those 
don'ts. Don’t get into a fight! Don’t go to the pub 
before the game! Don’t go near that Fisher girl’s 
home 1 


Walking past the comer shop he caught his reflec- 
tion in the window. Far from being what girls called 
a handsome brute he lacked the essentials to ever 
make him attractive to grown women. He didn’t give 
a damn, though. So what if his nose needed a rhino- 
plasty, or his eyes were too close together, and his chin 
too weak! He got all the birds he could screw because 
he happened to be the leader of the dreaded Cougars. 


COUGARS ... 


He chuckled and continued along the street. Shit 
on Steve Penn and his ex-skins; his blokes would 
show ‘em all how. today’s kids could fight. They’d 
held a meeting and agreed to put on a performance 


that would set Penn back on his ass. And God help 
any skinhead trying to interfere ! 


He remembered the real skins. He’d been going on 
thirteen when Joe Hawkins ruled the roost. Regard- 
less of what Penn said on telly he reckoned those 
guys had taken no stick from anyone, and that in- 
cluded the fuzz. Oh, sure—they’d grown older and 
married and drifted apart the way all gangs did. But 
that didn’t mean the bastards could return to the scenes 
of their aggro and spoil his fun. 


Well, let Penn’s Terrace Patrol try and stop them! 
Fkk 


Debbie lifted her skirt and scratched the back of 
one thigh, noticing Steve’s eyes fasten on the curve 
of her buttock. ‘Enjoying the scenery?’ she asked. 


‘If | had a Polaroid I’d take a picture of that,’ he 
said. 


‘Madball,’ she exclaimed and dropped her clothing. 
Suddenly, she was the secretary again. Brisk and eager 
to please her boss providing he kept his mind on 
business—not the funny variety, either. ‘Are you going 
to act on the tip-off we got this morning?’ she asked 
softly. 


Steve stared at the felt-tip pen in his hand. He’d 
been searching his mind for a clue to the telephone 
caller’s identity. The voice had sounded vaguely fami- 
liar. ‘I’m not sure, Debbie. We’ll have our normal 
force at the ground and, anyway, I’m short six men 
today.’ 


She consulted her notebook, read: ‘Eric and Ken 
can possibly get here in time. There’s a train from 
Manchester...’ 


‘You don’t think they’ll rush away from a City 
game, do you?’ Steve asked with a smile. ‘Ken’s a 
Marsh fanatic. We'll be lucky if they’re home to- 
morrow.’ 


‘At least they mailed me the money,’ Debbie 
remarked. 


‘Those boys are the best,’ Steve said, bursting with 
pride. ‘To think Ken used to soak social security for' 
every penny he could beg from their office! ’ 


Debbie understood his emotions. All their team had 
shown a willingness to become upstanding citizens. 
To see them in the office waiting for instructions and 
to remember how they once dressed filled her with 
pride, too. Casuals were for Saturday afternoon only 
now. For a legitimate reason, of course. A guy ina 
lounge suit stood out like a sore thumb on the terraces 
in any part of the country. 


‘So?’ Debbie asked. 
‘What?’ 
‘So are we acting on the tip?’ 


‘I think l'Il attend the game in person,’ Steve in- 
formed her solemnly. 


‘Be careful, Steve,’ she warned. 


He laughed loudly, set the pen on his desk and lit a 
cigarette. ‘You’re being dramatic, Debbie.’ 


‘I've a feeling somebody wants you at that match,’ 
she said slowly. ‘I can’t shake the gnawing in here.. 
She touched her stomach. 


‘You’re hungry,’ Steve soothed. ‘Come on, let’s go 
to the cafe for a coffee and roll.. 


Forcing herself to remain calm, Debbie let him lock 
the offices and walked with him to the little cosy cafe 


nearby. A far cry from the caff’s they’d frequented 

with the old mob. She recalled some of those days 

with a fondness. They’d been a bit wild, admittedly— 
but never dirty violent. She certainly had not been a 
skingirl whose existence invariably depended on watch- 
ing her mates slam the boot in. 


Steve held the door open and she was about to enter 
when she hesitated, staring across the street in dis- 
belief. ‘Look,’ she said. 


The guy was in his middle twenties, the woman 
maybe- a year younger. He wore army-issue boots, 
trousers supported by colourful, wide braces and a 
union shirt. She had on a mohair skirt, tight-fitting 
jumper, cr6pe-soled shoes and a sheepskin that had 
seen better days. 


‘I'll be bloody damned!’ Steve muttered. ‘Skin 
gear!’ 


‘It’s not possible,’ Debbie chortled and entered the 
cafe. ‘If they're not careful they'll be run in.’ She 
nodded a greeting at the woman behind a small 
counter. ‘Coffee and a cheese roll, Iris.’ 


‘Make it twice,’ Steve called and sat opposite 
Debbie at a comer table. Grinning, he suggested, 
‘Could be that pair heard me on the box and decided 
to get in on the nostalgia craze.’ 

‘Big-head! ’ 

‘Whatever their motives it’s nice to see the gear 
again, eh?’ 

Debbie laughed. ‘Yeah:—have you still got yours?’ 

‘In a drawer for the moths to feed off,’ he told 


her. | suppose the “uniform” will always be there. 
Just the same as a lot of army blokes held onto their 


stuff for years after the war ended. You know Archie 
McLeod?’ 


‘Foreman at the garage?’ 


"The same—well, once every year he brings out his 
wartime uniform and puts it on. He tells everyone 
he’s checking to see if he’s put on weight but we know 
it’s strictly for emotional kicks.’ 


Debbie grew thoughtful ‘Every time he wears it he 
dies a little. Steve, I’m going to give my gear to the 
Sally Ann. Memories aren’t made of crawling back 
into old clothes. We can never return to those days. 
Not really.’ 


Iris brought their coffee and rolls to the table. She 
smelt of perfume—cheap and heavy. ‘You owe me two 
quid, Steve,’ she declared. ‘Those boys of yours came 
in an hour ago and practically cleaned me out of 
Sandwiches.’ 


Debbie burst out laughing as Steve frowningly dug 
change from his pocket. ‘Serves you right for telling 
them Saturday snacks are on the firm.’ 


As Iris walked away he grunted, ‘Take it out of 
their wages! ’ 


‘Skinflint,’ she accused. 


‘I’m not getting rid of my gear,’ he said, content 
to let her have the final word on the two quid. ‘You 
can’t tell what’ll happen when we get married. The 
business is picking up. | might put a downpayment 
on a small house if we could get a ninety percent 
mortgage.’ 

Debbie looked puzzled. “What has this to do with 
Skinhead gear?’ 


‘Gardening,’ he smiled. | could wear my Squires 
and those old trousers would save my legs from being 
torn to pieces on the rose bushes.’ 


‘You,’ she said and sugared her coffee happily. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


The banner read: SKINS AGAINST TERRACE 
TERRORS. 


From the rear seat of his chauffeur driven car, 
Robert Cochrane watched about fifty genuine skin- 
heads parade past Chelterton’s main entrance and 
march towards the turnstile at “The Nick” end. 


‘| don’t believe this is happening,’ he said aloud, 
it's...” Words failed him. He had taken the chair- 
manship of the club when the aggro-merchants were 
on the wane but he didn’t need any memory prodding 
to recall how the skins had dressed. From the direc- 
tor’s box he had seen more than a fair share of bower- 
boys do their thing. How often had he wished they 
were in “the nick” and not performing on “The 
Nick”! 

‘Boots ... braces ... those shirts ...’ 


The driver smiled to himself. Football meant zero 
to him. There was this married woman round the 
comer from the ground. That’s where he went after 
the car had been parked. At least the weather didn’t 
matter under the sheets. The coldest day always sizzled 
in her hot embrace. 


Cochrane climbed from the car. ‘Find Steve Penn 
for me,’ he told his man. 


The driver nodded, muttered under his breath. He 
didn’t like being late. She had a nasty habit of not 
fully comprehending situations of this nature. The 
moment her husband left for the match she started 
getting urges. Wanted him stripping her. 


Going to the front-office telephone the driver waited 
with mounting impatience for Penn to answer his 
instrument. At last, disgusted, he entered the ground 
through a staff door and pushed through the growing 
crowd. If Steve was here he’d be down on the terraces, 
with his Patrolmen. 


A programme-seller called to him. ‘Whatcher, 
mate.’ 


The driver halted. ‘Have you seen Steve Penn?’ 
‘Yeah—he’s up there! ’ Pushing a programme under 
the man’s face he asked, ‘Want one?’ 


‘Stuff it!’ The driver swung angrily away. The more 
he saw of football fans the worse he hated them. 
Sports had never appealed. Not outdoor ones! When 
a man had been married to a harpy for twenty years 
and been denied his bedroom pleasures for fifteen of 
those he couldn’t afford to miss out on one sneaked 
slice of the action. 


A bunch of kids waved their scarfs and yelled 
obscenities as he shoved by. Little bastards, he thought. 
Bloody do ’em good to have a year in the army/ 


He saw Steve then and some of the anger vanished. 
‘Mr Cochrane wants you right away,’ he told the ex- 
Skin. Turning, he took five steps to have a hand rest 
on his shoulder. 


“What’s the beef?’ 


‘How the Christ should | know! He said get you 
and | bloody did. Now, if you don’t mind I’m late ...' 
‘Mrs Johnstone?’ Steve asked quietly. 


The driver paled. ‘How did you ...?’ 


‘| won’t tell—but be more careful,’ Steve advised. 
‘He’s a mean giant. | wouldn’t want to be in your shoes 
if he caught you screwing his missus! ’ 


‘lL. . l... we're friends .. 


‘And I’m the Queen of Sheba,’ Steve grinned. ‘Hell, 
get lost! Enjoy it while you can. . He hurried from 
the other, hoping he hadn't spoilt the guy’s ability to 
satisfy Chelterton’s most famous free dip. Her nick- 
name said it all, “Knickerless Kate” . .. 


‘Something wrong?’ Steve asked Cochrane as they 
stood under the grandstand. 


‘That’s what I'd like to know,’ the chairman replied. 
‘Did you see the marchers outside the ground?’ 


‘Marchers?’ Steve puzzled this. He’d been "on duty” 
inside for the past forty minutes. 

‘Skinheads! ’ Cochrane exploded. 

‘Skinheads?’ 

‘In bloody braces and boots! ’ 


THAT BLOKE AND HIS BIRD, STEVE THOUGHT. 


‘Carrying a banner about SKINS AGAINST 
TERRACE TERRORS!’ 


‘Were they coming to the match?’ Steve asked 
quietly. 
‘Yes!’ 


‘I'd better find out what the blazes is going on,’ the 
ex-skin said. 


‘I'll be in my usual seat if you should have to 
report,’ Cochrane said worriedly. ‘And, Steve. . 


‘Yes, sir?’ 


‘Take it easy, son—don’t be afraid to holler for the 
police if things show signs of getting out of control! ’ 


‘They won't,’ Steve replied firmly. ‘I’ve got a pecu- 
liar feeling this is the beginning of the end for our little 


hooligans. Call it hunch or premonition but there’s an 
atmosphere. A growing conviction.’ 
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Reporters in various sections of the country tele- 
phoned their pre-match impressions to the television 
studios. Others where the cameras were on stand-by 
for taping the play, gave the same message complete 
with pictures. 


Something strange was happening! 
Sights not seen for years ... 

Grounds packed ... 

Old songs dragged from memory lane ... 


In Manchester, a frenzied commentator spoke of a 
massive invasion ... 


From Newcasde, a journalist sent off a wire to his 
sport’s editor believing he had a scoop .... 


Portsmouth’s gates closed ten minutes before kick- 
off and radio listeners heard the news “live”... 


Plymouth, too, broke a record for a normal Satur- 
day game with the same breathless type of report 
getting “on the air” ... 


In London, Chelsea’s infamous “Shed” rang with 
voices long since considered “dead” ... 


And Arsenal’s Highbury took up the chant for a 
“Match of the Day” presentation . .. 


By three-fifteen both BBC and ITV had correlated 
the various reports and told the viewing audience the 
news. NEWS in capitals! 


Squeezed in between race meetings one broadcast 
said: ‘It appears certain that football is facing its 
blackest day since the war.’ 


On the “other” side the story went: ‘Those who 
claim that football gates are nosediving to the point 
of financial ruin for many clubs must be heartened by 
. the figures we are receiving today. Several grounds 
have been compelled to close their turnstiles and most 
are catering for near-capacity crowds.’ 


Both channels, however, carried the exact same 
reason for this “explosion” ... 


SKINHEADS! 
SUEDEHEADS! 

BOOT BOYS! ’ 

THE BOVVER BRIGADE! 


Not just confined to England and Wales. In Scot- 
land, too. The clash between Rangers and Celtic never 
needed publicity. More often than not the police 
wished half the supporters would take ill Friday 
night and miss the game. 


‘. . Ibrox has seldom seen such a sight,’ the Scot- 
tish announcer said. ‘Every skinhead in Scotland seems 
to be here and, remarkably, there is not an incident 
to report. A fight which broke out between two elderly 
fans was quickly stopped when the skinheads moved 
in—surprisingly, factions that only four years ago 
fought one another to the death almost.’ 


A Fleet Street sportswriter seated in his safe box at 
the Liverpool-Arsenal top-and-bottom-of-the-table 
battle at Highbury wrote: “I could swear that the 
‘Kop’ are singing Arsenal’s praises . . 


Glorious Devon got into the act—“. . . unbeliev- 
able ! The hooligans we have been accustomed to see- 
ing disrupting matches here have been booted from 
the park ... by skinheads, of all creatures! ” 


And British Railways had the final say for the 
startled television announcers. ‘Four carriages have 
been vandalized but the culprits were handed over to 
our police. There has never been a Saturday when 
damage was so minimal ! ’ 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Ted and his Cougars “huddled” in a group below a 
gathering of ex-skins ... Or were they so ex? 
Amanda’s pleadings for a punch-up fell on deaf ears. 
None of her companions wanted to risk a clash with 
the bower boys. Ted might have chanced his arm if he’d 
had thirty guys his size but the Cougars were a mixed 
lot—mostly in die thirteen to fifteen-year-old ages and 
less than a match for hefty, mature men. 


‘Crissakes, what’s the matter with you?’ Amanda 
asked, tugging at Ted’s sleeve. ‘Don’t you want to 
screw me?’ 


‘I'll belt you if you don’t shut up,’ the youth replied 
viciously. ‘We can’t do a bloody thing with ’em there!’ 
His thumb jerked over his shoulder. 


‘Afraid?’ 
Some of the Cougars shuffled their feet. 


‘Haven’t you ever heard about being smart?’ Ted 
snarled. ‘Those blokes’d murder us!’ 


‘They’re not Penn’s boys,’ Amanda insisted, knickers 
in a twist of anxiety. She’d counted on Ted doing her 
—and having Ronnie, Johnny, Chalkie and Larry in 
the wings awaiting their turn. 


‘They’re bloody skinheads,’ Ted said and shook his 
arm free. 


‘I'm fed-up,’ the girl whined. ‘We could have been 
at it...’ 


‘Don’t you ever think higher than your bloody 
navel?’ 


Chalkie laughed nervously. ‘Don’t tease ‘er, Ted— 
we'll get kicks goin' home! ’ 


Amanda pulled a face. T wanted a fight here.’ 
‘You ain’t getting one and that’s final,’ Ted yelled, 
fingers digging into her shoulder until she wanted to 
scream in agony. 


A few rows away, Steve Penn kept down an urge 
to teach Ted a lesson. He wondered what would have 
been the outcome of the Cougar leader’s telephone call 
had the skinheads not turned up in force for this 
match. He knew now where the tip-off came from and 
realized why it had been given. The little bleeders had 
wanted to trap him and one or two of his Terrace 
Patrol. No matter how tough his boys were none of 
them would have stood a chance against twenty 
Savages all kicking to get into the fray. 


His eyes swept up the terraces. Braces galore. ..,, 
And banners like a sea of print waving between the 
football action. 


FOOTBALL FIRST—AGGRO LAST 
COME ON TERRORS—WE RE READY FER 
YOU 


YER ACTUAL BOVVER BOYS 
SKINS FOR SPORTSMANSHIP 


That one got a laugh going inside him. Whatever 
he’d said about his old mates he’d not accused them 
of being the world’s best sportsmen. It didn’t matter, 
though. He felt a choke-up ... If only “The Shed” 
could see this! Or United’s current crop of thugs! 


The ref’s whistle blew for half-time. Steve took 
the Opportunity to visit Cochrane. The Chelterton 
chairman deserved to know all about the skinhead 


invasion of his terraces. From every part of the ground 
banners appeared. Voices raised in song. 


Cochrane placed a hand on his “security chief's” 
shoulder. ‘You damned genius—come on, l'Il buy the 
drinks!’ 


‘But..Steve stammered, taken aback. 
‘Wait till you hear the news ...’ 


Steve meekly followed the businessman into a 
lounge bar designed for upper-class comfort and in- 
terval relaxation. So much for how the other half 
live, Steve mused and accepted an invitation to have 
the “best Scotch ever made by a Highlander”. 


Seated in leather, Steve acknowledged the smiles of 
a dozen prominent people. What one television appear- 
ance could do for a man’s standing! 


Cochrane took a seat opposite and set their drinks 
on a marble-topped table. A huge picture-window 
Showed a view across the pitch. One could have sat 
here imbibing and still catch every play in the game. 


‘You’ve brought sanity back into football, son,’ 
the chairman said, lifting his glass in a toast. 


Without knowing what the man meant Steve re- 
turned the gesture and sipped his drink. Powerful. 
Strong. Just the splash of soda. 


‘BBC and ITV have been doing their nuts today, ' 
Cochrane laughed. ‘Gates soaring and skinheads every- 
where...’ 

Steve stared. ‘Skinheads?’ 

‘You started something, son. Like out there... .’ 


He waved pleasurably at his ground. ‘Look at those 
banners! ’ 


One across the field shouted: PENN OR 
PENNANCE. 


‘Like it or not you’re a national hero, Steve. . 
‘Would you mind explaining?’ Steve asked. 


‘Your television show got the skinheads out in their 
hundreds of thousands. It looks like you were right 
all along. Skinheads have matured.’ 


For the first time in his life Steve Penn realised the 
power of the small screen. Brainwashing, perhaps. Or 
maybe a desire on the part of lonely people to asso- 
ciate with someone or something. A detergent, a 
chimp drinking tea, a model bringing a cigar to an 
aloof master, a dog wagging his tail, a cat munching, 
little men in bowlers sifting and qualifying. 


‘Cheers, son—Chelterton’s proud of you! ’ 


Modesty kept Steve’s glass on the table top. This 
was so unexpected. So all-embracing in its nationwide 
scope he would need a few hours with Debbie before 
the impact hit home. 


‘Nelson tells me his ground has been cleared of all 
trouble-makers ...’ 


‘Why?’ Steve asked mystified. 


‘You reached them, son,’ the chairman said simply. 
‘You came across with sincerity. | watched the pro- 
gramme. They tried to set you up for the big kick in 
the arse... .. He glanced around, smiled an apology 
atv.a fellow-director and his wife at a neighbouring 
table. Got a wink and encouragement in return. 


‘They were stupid,’ Steve said without boasting. 
‘Twits,’ Cochrane smiled. ‘So obvious it stuck out 
like a har... er,... er,...’ 


‘Harbour breakwater?’ Steve suggested to avoid 
further embarrassment for the man. 


‘Er... yes, a harbour breakwater!’ The expres- 
sion gave thanks. Studiously concentrating on his 
companion and not his neighbours, Cochrane picked 
his phrases with great care. Not every woman wanted 
to hear references to what got her kicking legs in the 
night air. 


Steve was glad of the faux pas. A warning light 
flashed over the bar. The teams, he assumed, were 
leaving their respective dressing rooms. ‘I’d better 
go, sir,’ he said and manfully finished his potent 
drink. 


‘There’s an empty seat in our box,’ Cochrane 
hinted. 
‘| prefer to be with my men.. 


‘How about Deborah and the Terrace Patrol being 
my guests tomorrow .. . nothing grand, mind you. A 
simple home-cooked meal and drinks ? ’ 


Simple! Steve thought. Nothing could ever be 
simple coming from Robert Cochrane. ‘I'll ask 
them...’ 


‘Accept—| have to get the wife alerted! ’ 


‘She’ll be mad as the Hatter,’ Steve grinned, getting 
to his feet. 


‘Only the ones who actually patrol my terraces, ' 
Cochrane warned. 


‘| wouldn’t dare foist the entire team on your hospi- 
tality, sir,” Steve replied. ‘Okay—we’ll accept the 
offer. Counting in Debbie and myself that’s a total 
of sixteen ...’ 


Cochrane smiled thinly. ‘God, I’m in the doghouse! ’ 


| don’t have to come, sir...’ 


‘Leave it to me, son,’ the chairman grinned sud- 
denly. ‘The wife loves television personalities.’ He 
winked. ‘And you're the most recent in this area.’ 
Going back to “The Nick”, Steve digested the in- 
formation he’d received. The grim walls of the near- 
by prison appeared less grey and foreboding this 
Saturday afternoon. Had he, inadvertently, reversed 
the trends? Or unleashed another menace? Time 
would tell... 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Sunday’s newspapers made the reappearance of the 
skinheads front-page headlines. If the sportswriters 
thought a miracle had happened the leader men took 
time off from political suggestions to create a myth. 


“Not since the last war when the people of bomb- 
blasted London proved they could take it has British 
spirit been more loyal to a cause...” said “The 
Mirror”; Sunday, naturally. 


“We have nothing to fear when Britain’s youth can 
put on a show like yesterday’s...” “The Sunday 
Express” warmed. 


“We called them bovver boys and aggro-merchants 
less than five years ago,” the “News of the World” 
commented. “Now, they’ve earned the right to be 
known as ‘The Faithful’...” 


Steve Penn couldn’t shake off the feeling he’d been 
dreaming. Debbie came loaded for scanning, a copy 
of each edition under an arm. Bubbling, enthusing, 
making plans for a soeeded-up wedding. ‘If this doesn’t 
make you rich as well as famous l'Il find me a skin 
who can,’ she joked. 


‘What the hell happened yesterday?’ Steve asked. 
“You tell me, I’m beyond figuring it 


Bringing her secretary’s chair into his office, Debbie 
placed both elbows on his desk and beamed across 
the stacked newspapers at him. ‘You hit a hidden 
chord in all our old mates,’ she told him quietly. 


‘Funny thing, Steve ... our boys accepted the respon- 
sibilities without fuss. Now, the skinhead population 
has done the same.’ Her eyes peered at him, wonder- 
ingly. ‘Have you got something | missed?’ 


He laughed in embarrassment, lit a cigarette to 
cover his awareness of her open admiration. 


I’m serious, Steve,’ she insisted. ‘You go on telly 
and every skin in Britain comes out to prove you got 
it right first time!’ 


‘Hell—they were proving something to themselves. 
It’ll blow over by next weekend.’ 


‘| don’t agree,’ she said, opening a tabloid. ‘Read 
this ...’ 


He waved aside the write-up. 


‘Okay, l'Il read it,’-Debbie said, determined. ‘Steve 
Penn of the Terrace Patrol organization gave an 
example of television’s ability to enter the living room 
and bring about changes in our way of life. By asking 
his ex-mates to display their love of football he pro- 
duced the rabbit entertainment’s chiefs have been try- 
ing to find in a thousand top-hats. Without a big sales 
talk he touched the finer instincts none of us believed 
existed in former fighting mad fools .. 


‘Words,’ Steve said. 


‘Skinheads always loved publicity,’ Debbie said. 
‘This kind of talk will make them go on the bloody 
booze,’ he laughed. ‘Frankly,’- and he grew grim, ‘I’m 
worried. We’ve been getting quite a few contracts to 
provide Patrols. I’ve signed up a dozen extra men and 
gone out on a limb with the bank. If the clubs feel 
safe now they could cancel our services.’ 


Debbie flashed her legs in crossing them. When 
Steve didn’t stare she admitted, I’ve slept with the 


same thought. However | twist it | can’t see anybody 
being so damned silly to opt out in haste.’ 


‘| hope you're right.’ 


‘Darling, you’re getting to be a tycoon,’ she smiled 
sympathetically. ‘Hasn’t anyone told you that the 
bigger your business interests are the more problems 
and the larger the overdraft?’ 


‘Well,’ Steve stuck his heels onto the desk and 
leant back, ‘we'll wait and see what transpires next 
Saturday. In the meantime, Cochrane’s party goes off 
on schedule and I’m one who will drink his liquor 
cabinet dry ...' 
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Ted flung his newspaper on the floor in disgust. 
His head throbbed from drinking too many beers, from 
the blow Amanda had given him when he tried to take 
her knickers off. God, she was a litde spit- fire! Looking 
in his mirror he saw the welt where the brick-loaded 
purse had slammed him. Trust a bird to get the bloody 
pip because he’d been stymied from having an aggro! 


Smashing his fist into his pillow he lay back on the 
bed and closed his eyes. There had to be some way to 
even the score with Penn. It was all. the bastard’s fault. 

Now what would hurt Penn most? 

Suddenly he chuckled ... 

The ex-skinhead was in this game for bread, not 
love. He owned a growing company, had a duty to 
pay his employees. So what if Penn Associates were 
to find themselves in the bankruptcy court? 

That would really kill the rotten bastard! 


Swinging legs from the bed, Ted dressed ata 
leisurely pace. He had a mind made for deviousness, 


and savagery. The more he dwelt upon his developing 
scheme the more he grew to like the idea. He’d need 
help, of course. As leader of the Cougars he could 

call on any one of a dozen blokes all equally painted 
with his special brand of wickedness. None of the 
youngsters, the hangers-on. They’d crack wide-open if 
the fuzz ever caught them. 


Mentally he listed his crew ... 


Skipping breakfast he hustled down the street to 
his first call... 


Sunday was a day made for finding guys. Until the 
pubs opened they’d be reading the scandal sheets or 
listening to records. Or sleeping off a hangover. If 
they’d been screwing they’d still be home—like always. 
At their age they couldn’t afford a pad. Not evena 
bloody moped, he remembered. 
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Reg Peterson pushed his battered typewriter away 
and lit a cigarette. At thirty-nine, Reg had reached a 
crossroads in his career. A decisive crossroads. Until 
recently he had been lauded as “that promising 
author”. No longer. Returns now showed his first 
three books had not appealed to the public regardless 
of critical acclaim. His publisher, a businessman in- 
terested in profits and literary masterpieces secondly, 
had made it known he would not contract for another 
book if this current one failed to make its royalty 
advances. 


On the brink of disaster he had had one of those 
inspirational flashes common to men of “genius”— 
and the near complete result of this lay on his desk. 


All he had to do was get some authentic back- 
ground, insert this into his first draft and “create” 


one spectacular incident to make high sales a guaran- 
tee, not a faint hope. 


He finished his cigarette, lit another and poured a 
stiff drink. Unlike the majority of writers he did not 
imbibe steadily. Definitely not when working. 


His eyes dropped to the partial manuscript. It 
required a title. Closing his eyes he visualised. 


SATURDAY’S SKIN ... 


No, that sounded terrible! 
KILLERS OFF THE PITCH... 


Even worse | 


He swore... suddenly grinned and put a sheet 
of paper into the typewriter ... 


MURDER ON THE TERRACE 
By R. PETERSON 


That he liked. Very much. Now, he thought, for 
the authentic background material. Finishing his drink 
and stubbing his cigarette he slipped into a jacket 
and set off on his researching. 
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The forbidding outline of Walliston Prison symbol- 
ized Chelterton on a Sunday morning. Grim and 
grey. Streets which normally echoed to the tramp 
of feet and the honking_of impatient car drivers 
remained quiet, empty. Shuttered windows kept silver 
and jewels safe from sticky fingers. Frozen faces on 
a variety of models displayed goods for sale six days 
a week, never on Sunday. The only signs of life came 
from those newsagents whose trade depended on 
Sunday opening. But even these did not contribute to 
a feeling of bustle within the town’s environs. 


Reaching into an unexciting sky, the pylons sup- 
porting Chelterton’s F.C. lighting had all the appear- 
ance of slender steel giants gently swaying in the breeze 
as their multiple eyes surveyed the sleeping sprawl 
with a large measure of disgust. 


Walking round the streets flanking the football 
ground, Reg Peterson stored descriptions for inser- 
tion in his novel. He liked to take an inanimate object 
and give it a sensation of life. The lights, for one 
example. The sloping grandstand for another... 


He imagined men bent almost double ski-ing down 
the whiter than detergent slopes as the ridges heaped 
in snow traps for the unwary. 


Entering Shepton Avenue he noticed the youngster 
pacing back and forth outside a corrugated iron 
“hoarding” with the words CHELTERTON F.C. 
painted in large black letters above a series of locked 
turnstiles. It didn’t strike him as peculiar then. So 
what if a kid liked hanging about? Maybe he, like 
himself, wanted to get atmosphere. 


As he approached the youngster stared at him, 
startled. Then, took to his heels and fled. 


A “feeling” started working inside Paterson. 


He went closer to the turnstiles, cautiously now. 
Something stank and he’d been reading so much of 
late about these soccer hooligans that he was con- 
sciously alert for anything that could possibly happen. 


One of the turnstile barriers hung on broken hinges. 
Pushed aside to provide access to the ground. He 
could see rows and rows of concrete terraces arid... 


A terrible fear consumed him! 


Glancing over his shoulder he found the avenue 
devoid of help. The houses on the other side looked 


weary, hopelessly condemned to a weekly shatter- 
ing, uncaring of the mayhem that took place within 
the towering structure blotting out their piece of 
Sky. 


His feet started walking ... faster and faster... 
carrying him' further from the turnstiles. From 
Shepton Avenue .. ,, into the warren between the 
ground and prison ... urging him to run next! 


Somebody should be told... but whom? The 
police? No—they’d take official action and every news- 
paper in the land would have his sales gimmick. 
Ahhh... 


He found a telephone which was, remarkably, in 
working order. The vandals had not struck here— 
yet! 


The directory did not have a number for Steve 
Penn. He called enquiries, waited ages before a tired 
voice replied. His hands itched to grab a few throats 
as time sped by. Didn’t they know he was on the 
brink of making it? Finally, he got his number and 
dialled furiously, two pence coin ready to enter the 
box. 


Steve Penn flung his feet to the floor and frown- 
ingly answered his telephone. Debbie, on the other 
side of his desk, shrugged as if to say that is the price 
of fame. He stuck out his tongue at her, said: ‘Steve 
Penn Associates—Penn speaking.’ 


‘Mr Penn,’ a breathless voice poured into his ear. 
‘My name is Reg Peterson—I’m a writer. I've got 
news for you ...’ 


Steve didn’t like the pause. He gathered from the 
urgency seeping into the man’s voice that vital infor- 


mation was sometime coming his way. ‘Yes?’ he 
urged. 


‘You. won't tell the police about this, will you?’ 


‘Not if . .. Wait! Perhaps you’d better explain first. 
| operate a law-abiding agency and if ...’ 


‘Penn, your first duty should be to your employer, 
right?’ 

Steve tensed. In this town that meant Chelterton 
F.C. ‘Correct,’ he said quickly. ‘What’s wrong at the 
ground?’ 


‘Ah... you guessed! That’s smart thinking.’ 


Debbie made gestures. She knew Steve was worried 
and wanted to share his concern. He brushed her off 
with a nod. ‘Mr Peterson—how about telling me the 
story?’ 

- ‘Okay—there is a bunch of kids inside the grounds 
and they’re scattering petrol ... or something liquid 
... all over the stands! ’. 


Steve jumped to his feet, holding the phone to. his 
ear as if the pressure alone could get his correspondent 
to skip the dramatics. ‘How long ago was this?’ 


Peterson’s voice sounded alarmed. ‘Just now... 
and | see flames shooting upwards from the stands! ’ 


Steve dropped the telephone, hesitated a second and 
dialled 999.... 


Debbie asked, ‘Trouble?’ 


‘Fire brigade,’ Steve shouted into the phone. To 
Debbie he said, ‘Bloody bastards have set fire to the 
new grandstand! ’ 
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Peterson raced from the telephone kiosk back to the 
football club. Any idea of keeping this thing to himself 
had vanished in those first flickering flames. Those 
licking fingers probing the heavens for an extra taste 
treat. 


He reached the comer where Shepton Avenue ended 
and saw four youths pounding down the pavements 
towards him. He melted against the stone wall adjoin- 
ing the corrugated sheeting, kept out of sight. He 
observed, though. Got descriptions firmly fixed in his 
author’s brain. 


Maybe this wasn’t MURDER ON THE TERRACE 
but his story would be the better for a slice of real 
life. He knew precisely where the fire would fit— 
between chapters ten and eleven. There was a hole 
there—a trough between crests. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Inspector Eley came from the magistrate’s court 
with Sgt Boyce by his side. Sunlight bathed the front, 
of the old building making its ancient stones vibrate 
under renewed energy. People passing by hesitantly 
glanced at the two uniformed men and hurried on, 
each forming a fantastic yam around what they’d 
seen. 


‘Well, sir—we certainly scored this time!’ Boyce 
remarked. 


Eley nodded absently. Much as he loathed paying 
tributes to what he still insisted were “private armies” 
he had to admit that Steve Penn’s outfit had earned 
respect, albeit grudging. 


‘Steve’s a fine boy,’ Boyce continued. 


A bent septuagenarian stumbled, picked his feet up 
with schoolboyish agility and prod-prodded the pave- 
ment with his walking stick in a sort of mimic telling 
the world he’d been a fool but not again. 


Boyce smiled and watched the old man cross the 
street, oblivious of traffic and less than forty yards 
from a zebra. 


Eley missed the comedy act. His mind boiled round 
a mixture of pride and prejudice. 


‘Do we ask the Chief Constable to let Steve have a 
free rein now, sir?' 


‘Sergeant, do you have a vested interest in Penn’s 
business?’ 


Boyce laughed outrageously considering that his 
superior was by his side. He didn’t care. He’d never 
been a Monday-blues individual, nor afraid to express 
a private opinion during off-duty hours. And he was 
off duty. The court appearance came in his gardening 
time. One -of those reverse perks all policemen 
“enjoyed”. 


‘That’s funny?’ Eley asked sarcastically. 


‘Sir, where would an honest copper get the money to 
invest in anything outside home and family?’ 


Taking the hint, Eley changed tracks. ‘Have we 
anything on this lad Ted?’ 


‘Nothing on the records, sir.’ 
‘What about family background?’ 


‘Clean,’ Boyce replied. ‘Moderate income middle- 
class. Keep to themselves. No debts, house fully paid. 
Father in a steady job, mother on several W.I. com- 
mittees.’ 


‘And the others?’ 


Boyce watched the passing parade and envied them. 
The copper stood high in the minds of the establish- 
ment. Unfortunately, what with demonstrators and 
protesters and civil rights bods doing their best to 
undermine the force’s effectiveness the image had 
tarnished for the mass of the population. Not so the 
docker, the miner, the trucker, the wage slave. Every 
day of every year the values changed until, at this 
moment, the policeman stood no higher than a man 
crawling under a snake’s belly. 


‘The others?’ Eley asked again. 


‘One has been convicted of an offence, sir,’ Boyce 
almost snapped. ‘We have questioned the remaining 


pair but not brought a charge against either.’ 


‘A pity,’ Eley growled. ‘They'll get off with a small 
fine and a suspended sentence! ’ 


‘We'll have 'em on file, then,’ Boyce mentioned. 
‘As if that makes a difference. You know what Mrs 
Thornton thinks about putting juveniles behind 
bars...’ 


Boyce shrugged nonchalantly. His duty was to 
apprehend criminals, not sentence them. The book 
clearly stated that a police constable did not act as 
judge and jury. Evidence alone counted. He did know 
about Mrs Thornton, though. She believed in second 
chances. In being a well-wisher. A friend of any and 
every sob-story merchant. 


‘I'll have a word with the Chief Constable regard- 
ing Penn,’ Eley said. 


Boyce almost fell down the stone steps of the magi- 
trates court. He wanted to rub his eyes, clean his ears. 
Surely this wasn’t the inspector speaking! 


‘He saved the stands from burning down by his swift 
action... and no thanks to that Peterson chap! ’ 
‘Peterson is writing a novel,’ Boyce excused with- 
out much feeling. 


‘Damned authors,’ Eley blasted. ‘There’s one I’d 
like to hang .’ 


Boyce grinned uncomfortably. He knew the name— 
and, in a smaller way, shared the inspector’s emotional 
hatred. A one-time pimp and friend of everybody who 
screamed “Police brutality”. A thorn in the side of 
humanity. A leech. A pervert and acid-tongued 
bastard. 


‘| hear there is going to be a wedding and we're 
invited, sir,’ he said. 


Eley tensed. ‘Penn’s?’ 

‘Yes, Sir.’ 

‘I’m invited?’ 

‘According to Miss Deborah Locke, sir.’ 

‘When did you hear this?’ 

‘This morning, sir.’ 

Eley thought about the number of times Boyce had 
called him “sir”. A campaign was being waged... 
‘Can | say you'll accept, sir?’ 


Eley reached an instantaneous decision. ‘Yes!’ 
Boyce smiled. ‘I’m glad, Inspector .. 


‘What happened to the “sir”?’ 


The sergeant bowed an official knee to superiority 
but retained the humour bubbling inside him. ‘On an 
occasion like this, Inspector ...?’ 


Eley grinned and patted his sergeant on the shoul- 
der. ‘| wouldn’t know what to do without you, 
Boyce.. 
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Debbie Locke whirled and twirled before the full- 
length mirror. White spread like vapours round her. 
She did not believe in white for virgins only. White 
in her persuasion meant but one thing—a first marriage. 
‘Lovely, Miss Locke,’ the dressmaker said. 


‘Very nice, indeed,’ Debbie agreed. ‘Can we take 
it in a bit here...’ She poked at the waistline. ‘I’m 
not pregnant,-Miss Forewood.’ 


On a chair less than five feet away the going-away 
trouser suit looked marvellous. Blue and perfect. 
Boxed ready for taking home were her other bits and 
pieces—nightdresses and underwear. Sexy in the 


extreme as she wanted them to be. Clinging wispy 
things, black and sensual. Transparent and arous- 
ing. 

So what if she and Steve had experienced all the 
pleasures of marriage over the years! 


Others did, too! 


While the dressmaker nipped and tucked like A 
Danish surgeon carrying out a sex operation she 
thought about her guest list. Thank God Steve’s busi- 
ness' had taken that. all-essential jump forward. His 
television exposure and the local publicity following 
on the heels of the abortive attempt to bum down 
Chelterton’s football “palace” had certainly “stolen” 
clients from Cooper & Greer. Now, she could afford 
to invite personalities and not merely family friends 
and relations. 


The Jimmy Young “prog” played in the back- 
ground. Miss Forewood hadn't lost her love for music 
a la Young. Nor her humour ... 


‘That should be right,’ the woman said. ‘No use 
making yourself so sexy the vicar will want to rape 
you!’ 


The mirror showed a beautiful vision. 
‘Satisfied?’ 
Debbie nodded. ‘Oh, yes! ’ 


‘Your young man will be very pleased,’ Miss Fore- 
wood said. 


‘He’d better be,’ Debbie declared. 


‘If he was mine I'd be wearing black,’ the dress- 
maker remarked. ‘Men like that are so hard to find!’ 


Debbie hid a laugh. She couldn’t imagine Miss 
Forewood tramping the streets nor waiting in pubs 


for Mr Right to say hello. ‘Why black?’ she finally 
asked. 


The plain woman glanced upwards. ‘Why?’ she 
tepeated. ‘Why because I'd' have been in his bed every 
night from meeting until marriage ...’ 
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Cochrane and Nelson smoked cigars and had brandy 
snifters before them. The club premises exuded an 
exclusive leather-bound atmosphere totally out of 
character with their jubilation. 


‘Two thousand damages,’ Cochrane said happily. 
“Lucky,’ Nelson said. 


Steve sat nursing his Scotch and soda. He felt out 
of it. His age made him a “stranger” and his new 
arrival on the scene completed the picture of tolera- 
tion, not genuine companionship. 


‘The builders tell me they'll have the stands ready 
for Saturday’s match ...’ 


‘What you need... what we all need ... is twenty- 
four hour a day cover by a security force,’ Nelson 
remarked thoughtfully. 


‘Steve 


Cochran’s voice snapped Steve out of a. reverie. 
He kept dwelling upon the marriage ceremony. ‘Yes, 
sir?’ 

‘How about doing what John suggested?’ 

‘What was that, sir?’ 


Chelterton’s chairman smiled. .‘Debbie?’ he asked 
quietly. 


Steve grinned. ‘Yes, sir—sorry!’ 
‘Don’t be, son.’ 


‘Now.’ 


Nelson didn’t have the same sympathetic concern. 
‘| want you to hire more men. Security guards. Take 
over from the police patrols ...’ 


Steve frowned. ‘No, thanks,’ he said firmly. ‘The 
police have their jobs to do and | have mine.’ 


‘I'd double the annual payment,’ Nelson insisted. 


‘I'd lose my personal satisfaction doing a task | 
feel my boys can handle. Get this straight—l want 
to support the regular police, not go into competition 
with them.’ 


‘Surely you’re not against security forces?’ Cochrane 
asked. 


‘Not if they stick within limits,’ Steve said. 
‘And those are? ’ Nelson asked arrogantly. 


‘Handling bank funds, providing guards for sites 
and patrolling blocks of flats where vandals are aware 
of the intervals between police visits. Not for paying 
men to sit on their backsides in the belief that some 
stupid lout will try to set fire to a football ground.’ 


‘One did,’ Cochrane reminded. 


‘To get back at me,’ Steve said. "The Cougars are 
an ineffectual bunch of kids frightening the pants off 
old women and causing hell on the terraces because 
they have the numbers—not the muscles. Ted hated 
the fact I’d been a skinhead and turned, as he thought, 
my coat. When he’s a few years older he might get 
sense. Might be a hardened criminal. | don’t 
know. . 


‘And for this reason you’re not interested in pro- 
viding us with a twenty-four hour a day security?’ 
Nelson asked. 


Steve finished his drink and lit a cigarette. He 
glanced round at the club premises, promised himself 
that—one day—he would become a member. ‘If 
Inspector Eley agrees to having a man at the ground 
l'II make a deal... ten percent of his wages to me 
as direct employer and five percent to the police 
widow’s fund. How’s that?’ 


Nelson laughed and asked, ‘How much?’ 


‘A decent watchman’s pay—no more. But forget the 
Terrace Patrol. None of my boys would want a job 
like this. I’d hire old-age pensioners. Blokes who'd 
welcome a break and be alert.’ 


‘Hell,’ Nelson exploded,' ‘I could advertise for the 
same types! ’ 


‘Why don’t you?’ Steve asked quietly. 


‘Why... Er, yes, | see! ’ Nelson gestured with his 
cigar. Invited Cochrane to support him. ‘Look, 
Penn... we've got boards to satisfy. Insurance com- 
panies to please. Fans to silence. Christ, my sup- 
porters’ club is going to demand protection. If we can 
say you are behind the 


Steve grinned, got to his feet. ‘Success breeds suc- 
cess, eh?’ 


Cochrane winked. ‘Do your best, son. Don’t send 
us old dozers. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Reg Peterson had no complaints against his pub- 
lisher’s decision to alter the title of his book. 
MURDER ON THE TERRACE, as an editor said, 
smacked of a Twenties nostalgia when butlers brought 
iced drinks to a variety of lords and their guests on 
Spacious terraces fronting an enormous country 
mansion. 


SATURDAY MAYHEM with a cover painting 
showing terrace terrors involved in a vicious affray 
would be a hot seller. 


Entering Chelterton’s local branch of W. H. Smith 
he saw the pack display featuring the hot-cake pros- 
pect of the month with his name prominently lettered. 


Thanks to Steve Penn and his skinhead squads he 
had successfully negotiated the dangerous crossroad. 
He knew, now, what an author’s duty was—provide 
material for the people to read. Never again would he 
make the mistake of writing for critics. 


A newspaper near the door caught his attention. 
He bought a copy. Stood outside scanning the front- 
page contents. Being a local edition it concentrated 
on the town’s personality of the year... STEVE 
PENN. 


TERRACE PATROL FORM GUARD OF 
HONOUR 


The picture showed Steve and Deborah leaving the 
church with twin columns of skinheads in their braces, 
boots and union shirts holding pennants bearing the 


words: SKINS UNITED like an arch over the happy 
couple’s heads. 


The text said: 


FORTY-EIGHT HOURS BEFORE PROOF OF THE PUDDING IS 
KNOWN, DEBORAH LOCKE AND STEVE PENN WERE 
MARRIED IN ST PETER’S CHURCH. THE BRIDE WORE A 
STUNNING GOWN OF IVORY SATIN WHICH ACCENTUATED 
HER SLENDER WAIST. A BOUQUET OF FRAGRANT FREESIAS 
ADDED A TOUCH OF SEASONAL SPLENDOUR ... 

Reg folded his newspaper and walked down the 
main street, wondering idly which one would make 
the tycoon status first—the Terrace Patrol originator 
or the author cashing in on the resultant furore... 
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‘So it’s legal now,’ Debbie said and dropped her 
wedding gown. 


Steve popped the cork on a champagne bottle and 
poured the bubbly into glasses. He enjoyed the strip- 
act. For at least twenty minutes they were assured of 
absolute privacy. 


‘Don’t ply me with too much of that stuff,’ Debbie 
laughed. ‘I want to remember every second of to- 
night ! ’ 


‘You're going to write pornography?’ 
‘Steve!’ 


He brought the glasses across the room. | wonder 
what the skins will do to-morrow?’ 


‘Day after to-morrow, darling.’ 
‘Is this Thursday?’ 


‘Oh, boy—that’s what | love when my new husband 
can’t tell me what day he got married on! ’ 


Steye grinned, sipped his champagne. ‘It’s not bad,’ 
he said. Then, catching sight of Debbie’s face... 


‘Er, what were you saying, dear?’ 
Debbie fumed and removed the last vestige of cover- 
ing. Totally nude she presented her charms for his 


adoration. ‘Nothing .. . can’t you say something 
nice?’ 

Steve examined her in intimate detail. 

‘Well?’ 

‘You supply the words,’ he suggested. ‘I could say 


terrific, wonderful, fabulous, marvellous, stupendous, 
exciting but none of those are right.’ 


Debbie weakened and went to him ‘You old fool,’ 
she laughed and kissed his mouth. When he responded 
with a virility not given to “old” men she drew back, 
gazed into his eyes and smiled. ‘You young fool!’ 
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The Sunday newspapers said it all... 
SKINHEADS KEEP THE PEACE TWICE... 
THE MARCH CONTINUES ... 

WE KNOW WHERE THE SKINS HAVE 
GONE... 

CLEAN-UP KEEPS MARCHING ON... 


From his honeymoon bed Steve Penn read the 
sports pages and rejoiced. He had no illusions regard- 
ing the spontaneous reaction. It would taper off. Gates 
this week were down but the trend stayed at a respect- 
able level destined to destroy the terrace terror 
threat. 


All it needed was another impassioned plea on the 
“Box”... 

‘Hey,’ he shouted, digging his wife’s ribs. 

Debbie moaned in her sleep. 

“Wake up, sleepy ...’ 


‘Steve Penn—if you don’t let me finish this dream 
l'Il ruin you,’ she growled and fluffed pillows before 
returning to some wispy, mysterious world beyond 
Steve’s ken. 


‘Okay, l'Il bask in my own glory,’ Steve said to 
himself and pulled his pyjama top round him 
again... 


THE END 


